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THE position of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States, is becoming more complicated and more criti- 
cal every day. All parts of it are awakening to the realities 
of their situation, and examining with increased care and 
stronger interest, the various questions which present them- 
selves in regard to their position in this country, their doc- 
trines, usages and religious life, and their relations to each 
other, and to the other forms of Christianity by which they 
are surrounded. In Texas they struggle to plant the germs 
of Church-life amid the heaving and hissing chaos of Ration- 
alism, the crafty movements of Romanism, the fire and flood 
of Methodism and Anabaptism, and the almost savage rude- 
ness of American life upon our Southwestern frontier, where 
it still struggles with the fierce Camanche and the miserable 
Mexican. In the Northwest the Scandinavians, having dis- 
solved their partially formed union with their American 
brethren, stand, as they do in their original father-land, in 
two distinct kingdoms, not exactly of Sweden and Denmark, 
but of bodies somewhat analogous. The emigrants from 
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Germany, also, although united under one civil government, 
seem determined here to assert the most unrestrained spirit- 
ual freedom, and form almost as many religious parties in 
America, as there are principalities in Germany. Nor are 
those who employ the English language in their Church ser- 
vices, much more successful in establishing unity of spirit or 
uniformity in the external observances of religion. We have 
one General Synod, embracing twenty-six district Synods, 
but there are ten Synods which still refuse to extend the hand 
of fraternal fellowship to those thus associated. Nor does 
even the external union of the General Synod secure inter- 
nal union among its menibers. Different Synods exist upon 
the same territory in New York, in Pennsylvania, in Mary- 
land and in Ohio. These divisions have, indeed, been partly 
caused by differences originating before their association in 
the General Synod; but it is, undoubtedly, a matter of regret 
that not even their coalescence in the General Synod has 
been able to heal these unfortunate divisions. What can be 
more unnatural than for bodies, bearing the common name of 
Lutheran, and regularly associated with each other in an an- 
nual or biennial convention, to look with suspicion and dis- 
trust at each other’s proceedings, and in various ways to give 
unequivocal evidence that they have no sympathy whatever 
with one another? How much more is this the case in mem- 
bers and congregations associated in the same Synod ? 

All observant minds notice these incongruities, and all men 
of correct and Christian feeling lament them. People cannot 
but feel that if they belong to the same Church, they should 
have the same external form, as well as the same doctrine; 
earnest, active, mutual coUperation, as well as the same name 
and the mere outward bond of synodical union. They cannot 
understand why the members of a German Church should 
take no interest in the spiritual welfare of an English one; 
why the American cannot codperate with the Scandinavian, 
or why the Bohemian should abhor the Hungarian, who, 
equally with himself, bears the Lutheran name? Least of 
all, can they be convinced that there is any adequate reason 
why the children of all these various nationalities, whose pa- 
rents were distinguished for their devotion to the doctrines 
and usages of the Lutheran Church, when they have once 
become incorporated into American society, and lost their 
original language, as well as their peculiar national habits, 
should, at the same time, lose the faith and forms of worship 
characteristic of the Lutheran Church. In other words, we 
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cannot see any reason why men should cease to be Luther- 
ans as soon as they learn to speak the English language, or 
why the children of Germans, Swedes, Finns, Norwegians, 
Danes, Hungarians, Bohemians or Serbs should become Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, Methodists or Baptists, rather than 
unite themselves with a Lutheran Church which employs the 
English language in its service. Yet it is notorious that this 
process is continually going on, and that not one-fourth of 
the children of emigrants who have lost the language of their 
Lutheran fathers, enter the Lutheran Church which employs 
the English language in its sacred services. But that they 
enter other English communions, is equally well known. 
Everywhere, in city and in country, in the Kast and in the 
West, in the North and in the South, the descendants of Lu- 
therans are found in large bodies in the Episcopal, Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, and other non-Lutheran religious bodies. 
Nearly all the descendants of the Swedes who settled upon 
the Delaware more than two hundred years ago, and who 
make so large a proportion of the population of Philadelphia 
and the surrounding country in Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
New Jersey, are now in the Episcopal and other English 
Churches. Our English Lutheran Churches in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Chicago and St. Louis, 
surrounded by hundreds of thousands of Germans, whose 
children are every day learning to speak English, are so few 
and feeble, as scarcely to make their presence known or felt 
in any of those great centres and motive-powers of American 
life and business—unless we are to except Philadelphia, which 
barely numbers five English Lutheran Churches, with a cou- 
ple of thousand communicants, where it ought to embrace at 
least one-third of the entire population, with scores of church- 
es for their accommodation. 

People cannot help asking, why is this? Why have not 
our English Churches a stronger hold upon our Lutheran 
population? Why do not the myriad descendants of our 
German population especially, enter the Church of their fa- 
thers? Is there anything antagonistic between the English 
language and the Lutheran faith? Do German parents and 
ministers advise their children who require the English lan- 
guage in their Church services, to go anywhere—to Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Methodists or Mormons, rather than 
to an English Lutheran Church? We cannot believe anything 
of the kind. Yet the facts are patent, that our English Lu- 
theran Churches receive, in many cases, but a sinall part of 
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the natural increase of our Lutheran population when it be- 
comes English. This must be a source of deep regret to all 
right thinking members of the Church, whatever language 
they may employ, whether for secular or for spiritual pur- 
poses, and how to remedy it, should employ the thoughts and 
the unwearied efforts of all who believe that the Lutheran 
Church has a mission in this world. The subject should be 
examined in its whole length and breadth, and in all its de- 
tails, and the proper remedy should be promptly applied if 
the Lutheran Church is to be a power of any importance in 
this western world. 

We have, of course, no intention of going into this subject 
at this time, and in this connection, but we think that Dr. 
Krauth has, in his two very interesting and able sermons, 
brought forward several of the points here involved, and it 
is in this light that we propose chiefly to consider these ser- 
mons. 

The Lutheran Church was established upon the principle 
of Christian liberty. It received the written Word of God 
as the directory of Christian faith, in opposition to Monkish 
legends and Papal traditions. A free salvation through faith 
in Christ alone, put an end to the thraldom of meritorious 
works, imposed and enforced by Papal tyranny and priestly 
penances and anathemas. This point has been clearly stated, 
and beautifully illustrated by Dr. K., in the commencement 
of his first discourse. (pp. 5 to 7.) 

With what he says about the “limitations of liberty,’’ we 
are not so well satisfied, especially this proposition, that “the 
liberty of the Church has nothing to do with the essence of 
religion,” (p. 7.) On the contrary, we think that he has be- 
fore shown that it is only where the Church is, that genuine 
liberty is known, for there alone is “the glorious liberty of 
the children of God,” who are delivered from the bondage 
of the devil, and made “free indeed,” because emancipated 
by God’s own Son, who came into the world “to open the 
prison to them that were bound.” But all liberty is limited 
in its very nature. The liberty of one man necessarily limits 
the liberty of another, otherwise it would utterly annihilate 
it. The liberty of one man cannot make a slave of another, 
for the principle of liberty would be thus destroyed, so that 
he who was free to-day, might be a slave to-morrow. Butlaw 
and order are the necessary conditions of liberty, whereby 
the liberty of one man is prevented from trenching upon that 
of another, and the liberty of the whole from absorbing that 
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of the individual. The liberty of the Church, therefore, 
cannot destroy the essential principles of religion, which is 
the proper sphere of the Church, just as the liberty of the 
State cannot destroy the eternal principles of justice, the 
preservation of which is the great end and object of the state. 
It is evident, therefore, that Dr. K’s. remark is to be restrict- 
ed to the wse which the Church makes of her liberty, and 
that this can never be used to subvert the principles or effect 
“the essence of religion.” 

As to liberty in external forms, we believe that Dr. K. has 
very correctly defined its sphere as embracing “whatever 
does not pertain to the essence of religion, to its necessary 
manifestations and its necessary means.” —p. 11. From this 
he deduces “the right of the Church to have or not to have”’ 
certain external forms and usages, such as peculiar liturgies, 
gowns, pulpits, altars and Churches in one style of architec- 
ture or another; “her right to have what she has—her right 
to keep what she wills to keep.”—p. 12. 

Sut here is the difficulty in the Lutheran Church in this 
country and elsewhere : individuals and individual Churches 
and Synods practically assert it to be a part of their Chris- 
tian liberty to have such external forms of government and 
worship, liturgies, and the like, as they see fit, without any 
reference to the usages or wishes of other members of the 
same Church. What the results of a practical application of 
this principle will be—what they actually are—is obvious 
enough. One congregation has a liturgy, another has none ; 
one has its minister robed in a gown, another requires that 
he should appear in the pulpit without any official robe; one 
stands, another kneels or sits -in prayer, or sits or stands 
whilst singing; one has an altar and a chancel before the 
pulpit, another has forgotten that such things exist in church 
architecture ; one kneels before the altar in the reception of 
the communion, another stands, and some even sit in their 
pews, and have the elements distributed as—but we must not 
particularize too much. The con: nees are inevitable. 
The sense, as well as the appearance of unity in the Luther- 
an Church, is lost. The Norwegian wonders at the Swedish 
service, the German at the Norwegian, and the American, 
who has heard only the English language, and seen only his 
own peculiar local usage, is amazed at all others. 

It is to the practical remedying of such a state of things 
that Dr. Krauth and his congregation appear to have applied 
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themselves in Philadelphia. The following passage is, we 
think, a fair presentation of the case :— 


“Tt is granted that uniformity is desirable, even if it be not indispen- 
sable. Now there can be no uniformity unless the same authority gives 
the rule to sll. If every congregation settles these matters for itself, 
there will be as many varieties as there are congregations. The appa- 
rent largeness of liberty, which is the only possible recommendation of 
such a course, is notreal. On the contrary, in this way the one congre- 
gation violates the liberty of others, and prepares the way for the viola- 
tion of its own. Look at it on a small scale, in a single city. We will 
suppose that each of our congregations here, settles the matter for itself, 
and that as the result, each one differs from all the others. Now, if 
there were no change whatever in the membership; no new members 
coming in; no old ones moviny; no transition from church to church ; 
if we never visited each other’s places of worship; never gave invita- 
tions to those who attend them to assemble with us, or received their 
invitation to assemble with them; this incongruity might not be so 
painfully felt. But how is it actually? Would we not by such license 
go to work utteriy to destroy the feeling on the part of the Lutherans of 
Philadelphia that they really belong to the same Church. A member 
of St. Mark’s moves too far from his old church to attend it, but he finds 
in the Lutheran Church nearest him wholly diverse usages, and he is 
chilled. The habits which have been formed here must all be set aside, 
and for along time he feels as if he were not at home. A member of 
another Lutheran congregation comes into our vicinity, but he sees at 
once that the state of things is different from that to which he has been 
accustomed; the tastes and habits which were cultivated in one Lut 
an Church, must all be renounced before he can be comfortable in an- 
other. Is it wonderful that our people often feel, not as if they belonged 
to the Lutheran Church, but merely to a particular Lutheran congrega- 
tion, and if they remove too far from the congregation to worship with 
it, leave our Church and unite with another? Do we prize so little the 
distinctive excellencies of our Church, that we are willing to see it going 
into a state of dissolution for the benefit of other denominations? And 
the remarks we have just made in regard to a single locality, are strength- 
ened when we think of our whole land. } ran clergyman 
learn a new set of usages every time | and shall we 
never have, clustering around the service of our Church, the potent charm 
connected with the growth of our habits init, the feeling that go whith- 
er we will, we shall find it the same; shall we never have a unity man- 
ifesting itself in uniformity, and see our people everywhere trained in 
the same way, so that in all their wanderings, as soon as they are within 
the threshold of the Church of their heart, th »y Shall feel that they 


are at home?” 


nt} 
utne 


This is, undoubtedly, a lesson which the Lutheran Church 
in America is to learn, if it is to gather into its bosom all 
the elements which properly belong to it; if it is to become 
not a little sect aping after Episcopalians, Presbyterians or 
Methodists, but a proper representative of the original prin- 

' , Ay? ; nr ' ie oe 
ciples of the Reformation, which took hold of the mightiest 
minds of the age, alike in England and upon the Continent, 
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in Italy and in. Scandinavia, and brought into a cordial union 
the most different nationalities, by a common faith in the 
same great doctrines of the Gospel. 

But it is argued that this common faith is, afterall, the 
great thing that we need, and that it is for want of this that 
such diversities display themselves, and that uniformity in 
externals would soon follow unity in the internal belief in the 
same doctrines. ‘This is specious, but it is contradicted by 
facts. The external forms of the Church have been very 
different in Germany and in Scandinavia, though they had 
precisely the same system of doctrine. So in the United 
States, different forms have prevailed in different parts of the 
Church, without any diversity of doctrine. But that simi- 
larity of external form tends to promote internal sympathy 
and agreement, as well as to facilitate external codperation 
and combination, is sufficiently evident. People of the same 
nation, resembling each other, are readily united against 
those of a different race. ‘The soldier’s uniform not only 
enables him to take his place in his company, but makes him 
a part of one organic whole, and aids at once in giving him 
the spirit of a soldier and a proper esprit de corps. Who does 
not understand how absurd and how fatal it would be to drill 
the soldiers of the same army upon different principles—this 
company upon the French, that upon the English, and a 
third upon the American system of tactics? What kind of 
a regiment or of an army would be the result, especially if 
they had mixed up with this the military accoutrements and 
uniforms of a dozen different nations? Victory would never 
perch upon their banners, even if they were led by a Wash- 
ington or a Wellington, a Napoleon or a Garibaldi. 

But is our American system of Church discipline and ar- 
rangements any better? Is anything gained by conformity 
to the particular sect which happens to be prevalent in the 
region which we inhabit? Does it respect us any more, or 
does it only make us an easier prey to its plans of proselyt- 
ism? Have any of these modes of worship the slightest ad- 
vantage over the simple form of Lutheran service as exhibit- 
ed in the liturgy of the General Synod, which is, to all intents 
and purposes, that which has been in use in America ever 
since the organization of the Church by the patriarch Muh- 
lenberg, and so essentially the system of the great body of 
the Lutheran Church in Germany? We do not mean by this 
to say that the General Synod’s liturgy is perfect, either in 
its language or its form, in all its details. But we do main- 
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tain, that the general outline and spirit of the liturgy which 
we require are there, that there is no serious difliculty in the 
way of perfecting this work, and building upon this basis the 
superstructure of a liturgy which will satisfy the religious 
wants and taste of all parts of the Lutheran Church united 
in the General Synod. But we shall enter upon this subject 
of a liturgy for the Lutheran Church, more fully at another 
time. 

The matter of a clerical robe or a gown, in itself consid- 
ered, we regard as a very small matter—too small, certainly, 
to divide or distract the whole Church, or even one of its 
smallest congregations. The first ministers of the Gospel, 
and the first reformers, no doubt, all wore gowns—but the 
Gospel can certainly be preached in a common coat. Dr. 
Krauth has certainly exhibited very satisfactorily, the argu- 
ments in favor of using a distinctive clerical dress, and suc- 
cessfully shown the weakness of the objections generally 
urged against it. His argument is something like this, and 


we gre it, as far as pos , in his ow n language: 


The ¢ h, as a body, has a right to settle the matter 
of cl heal ap] vcs Teac is a part of her liberty to make such 
arrangements as the circumstances of the case require, in 
matters of this kind, and she has a right to ask of all her 
members conformity to her decision, as uniformity here is a 
thing not indifferent, but highly important to her general in- 
terests. 

The Lutheran Church, as a body, has “determined most 
finitely that, in her judgment, it becomes ministers of the 
spel to wear a distinctive robe in the performance of their 

official work. Our church embraces many nationalities and 
many tongues; and in all, her ministers mark their work by 
their dress. The patriarchs of our Church in this country— 
spiritual, self-sacrificing men as they were—continued this 
usage of our Church. 

3. “Our General Synod did not originate the existing di- 
versity, and has never expresse .d itself against conformity 
with the general usages of our Church in regard to the cleri- 
eal robe; if it gave “advice i in accordance with the general 
spirit it has previously manifested, that advice would be, that 
to the utmost extent to which they conscienctously can, our 
clergy men should aim at uniformity in this, as in all other 
points.’ 

4. Many of our Churches in this country, both English 
and German and Scandinavian, have retained this usage, and 
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it is more reasonable that we should follow the authority of 
the great body of our Church, than of the small portion of 
it, who, under the pressure of peculiar circumstances, have 
departed from the general usage of the Church. [The argu- 
ment on this point, contained in pp. 29, 30 and 31, is deserv- 
ing of special attention. } 

5. It is right for us to conform to the general usage of the 
Church in reference to the clerical robe. The arguments in 
favor of this position, are stated with great beauty and force 
in the latter part of the first sermon, commencing on page 
81. We give a passage from pp. 36 and 387 as a sample: 
ol give af i) pp- pie: 

‘What is this apparel in which such offence is found? Not a gorgeous 
robe of scarlet, but a vestment of black; it is not one which bears the 
tracery of superstitious emblems, but is entirely plain; not Romish, even 
in the sense of being used as an official dress in the services of that 
Church. It is Protestant, and exclusively Protestant. No Romish 
priest wears or dares to wear it. Where its use is established, it marks 
the Protestant minister, and separates him from the priesthood of Rome. 
It is an apparel appropriate to the office, the person, the place with 
which it is associated. It helps to keep distinct the character of the 
minister as a teacher of God’s truth; to remind him that he stands be- 
fore men, not to instruct them in politics or in business, not to display 
his eloquence or learning, but in God’s name to proclaim the Gospel of 
peace. Around it gather the associations of the young—associations 
which are strengthened by years. It does not shift with the changes of 
fashion, does not tempt the minister to conform to the fluctuations of 
the mode. It helps to merge the man in the servant of God and ambas- 
sador of Christ. As far as its influence goes, it helps to correct an evil 
tendency of our time—-the tendency to prize the minister more than the 
ministry—the voice more than the word. It helps to throw the man 
into the back ground, and bring the office and the work into relief.” 


The second sermon is occupied chiefly with a consideration 
of the objections commonly urged against the use of the 
clerical robe, as follows: 

1. “There is no command of the Lord for these usages.” 

Answer.—‘“There is no command against them.” 

2. “It is opposed to the spirituality of the new dispensa- 
tion, and tends to foster formalism and ceremony, pomp and 
pride, and is, therefore, contrary to the spirit of God’s word.” 

Answer.—‘‘No Churches are more spiritual, more simple, 
more earnest than some which have this usage; none more 
dead than some which reject it; earth has never seen humbler 
and more devoted men than some who have conformed to it, 
and none more rancorous and narrow than some who have 
bitterly opposed it.” 
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3. “It is inconsistent with that simplicity which the spirit 
of the Gospel requires in public worship.” 

Answer.—‘“Simplicity in worship no more requires naked- 
ness and barrenness, than simplicity in dress requires that we 
should confine ourselves to the original apron of fig leaves.” 

4. “As this usage is offensive to some of the brethren, 
the law of love requires its abandonment, upon the apostolic 
maxim, ‘if meat make my brother to offend,’”’ &e. 

Answer.—“The cases are not analogous ; there is nothing 
sinful, and nothing tempting to sin, in the use of this robe, 
as there might be in the use of meat offered to idols, which 
is the case contemplated by the apostle in 1 Cor. 8: 13.” 

5. “It is better that all distinguishing denominational 
marks should be given up.” 

Answer.—There is just as much reason why others should 
give up their distinctive features, as that our Church should 
give up hers. 

6. “It is said that this diversity results from our freedom, 
and reveals it.” 

Answer.—“It reveals not our freedom, but the want of 
deep and prayerful reflection on the needs of the Church.” 

This argument is well set forth in the passage which we 


find upon pp. 69, 70 and 71, as follows : 


“If you will calmly review the argument of the first discourse, we be- 
lieve you will feel that this diversity is not consistent with freedom; that 
on the contrary, it implies the right, which is alike tyrannical and anar- 
chical, the right of the part to exercise in its independency, functions 
which affect the just claims of the whole; and that beginning with an 
invasion of the rights of others, we justify them in a course which is 
often destined to come into very unpleasant conflict with ours. Oh! my 
brethren, wise freedom does not work this kind of diversity. If we are 
left free to differ, are we not much more left free to agree? We have 
illustrated the one side sufficiently, let us begin to illustrate the other. 
We have used so long, and with such sad results, the liberty of diversity, 
let us now, for the sake of Him, who prayed that his people might all 
be one, let us use the blessed liberty of uniformity. Let that uniformity 
be the manifestation of our unity, that the world may see that we are 
one. Uniformity is, indeed, not indispensable, but, oh! how desirable. 
It will knit us together; will help us to know each other; will aid us in 
presenting an unbroken front to the foes of our Lord, and in moving as 
with a common impulse, to the blessed work of bringing back a revolted 
world to God, and of building up, from the millions of our children, a 
living temple of our Lord. If we would have this uniformity, we must 
not only dream over it, and pray forit, but we must sacrifice our private 
prejudices and preferences, and yield a cheerful conformity to the gener- 
al usage of the Church; we must take an intelligent view of the princi- 
ples on which that usage rests, and calmly, but firmly, maintain it 
against ridicule, sophistry, and personal opposition.” 
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This, we believe, is a pretty fair outline of Dr. Krauth’s 
argument, and of the general principles which it involves, in 
most of which we cordially agree with him. But there are 
some positions that he takes, and points which he makes, 
upon which we are compelled to differ from him. Thus, for 
instance, we are by no means prepared to assent to the strong 
assertion which we find upon page 28: ‘We take this posi- 
tion and defy contradiction, that the abandonment of her an- 
cient usages by our Church in this country, originated in 
her deadness, and not in her formality.” We are satisfied 
that the coincidence which he notices and brings out so 
strongly upon page 27, viz.: “That just that period in the 
history of our Church in this country, in which the formal- 
ism of the heart was most absolute, and the Church most 
lifeless, was the one in which her venerable forms were aban- 
doned,” is rather apparent than real, and that these two 
things do not stand to each other in the relation of cause and 
effect. Thus it is easy to show that spiritual deadness and 
formality have existed as well in America as elsewhere, with- 
out the abandonment of the gown. Still further, we are of 
the opinion that a careful research will show that even Muh- 
lenberg and his fellow-laborers, in the best age of our Church 
in America, did not use the gown at all times. Our own im- 
pression is, that it was the missionary character of our early 
ministry in this country, the scattered situation of their con- 
gregations, their poverty, and the general want of suitable 
houses of public worship, with vestries and the like, that led 
to the general disuse of the gown in our American Churches. 
Is it not a well known fact, that no men have been more de- 
termined in preserving the external forms of the Church, and 
along with these the gown, than those who had lost most of 
that spirit by which these forms were originally animated? 
This is, we believe, the foundation of the prejudice against 
certain forms, which prevails among so large a portion of our 
very best Churches. ‘This is, undoubtedly, a mistaken pre- 
judice, but it will not help us in removing it, to ignore the 
circumstances under which it originated, or to fail in doing 
justice to the character and motives of those who entertain it. 

Neither are we prepared to endorse the principle which 
appears to underlie a part of this discussion, especially the 
intimations which we find upon pages 66, 67 and 68. We 
do not hesitate to avow our prefereace of congregational to 
hierarchical principles in our Church government, and our 
belief that the former, and not the latter, are in accordance 
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with the genius and proper life of our Church. It is our 
persuasion that it is in the direction of Christian life and 
Church government, that our Church most needs develop- 
ment, and we believe that it is by its development of the 
congregational element, so clearly laid down in our earliest 
confessions, but so little realized in the history of our Church 
in Europe, that our American Church is to render the great- 
est service to other parts of our communion. We are by no 
means prepared to admit that “in all points left open by the 
Church, the minister has a right to do as he deems best.” 
We regard the power of. the ministry, in all such matters, as 
one delegated by the congregation, and believe that the con- 
gregation can, when it pleases, resume the power which it has 
thus delegated to the minister. The minister is a member 
of the Church, one of its officers, and not an independent 
power, possessed of a right to legislate in any case whatever. 
The discussion on the “Power and Primacy of the Pope,” 
appended to the ““Smalkald Articles,” is conclusive upon all 
_ these points, especially such declarations as these. “In 1 Cor. 
3: 6, St. Paul makes all ministers equal, and teaches that 
the Church is above its ministers.” Lib. Symbol. p. 330, v. 
Miiller’s Ed. Again p. 333: ‘Moreover, it is necessary to 
acknowledge that the keys do not belong to the person of 
any certain man, but to the Church, as 1s shown by many 
very clear and plain arguments. But we have no disposition 
to discuss this subject in this connection, and introduce it 
merely by way of caution, lest we should seem to endorse 
principles to which we are far from subscribing, and which 
we hope that Dr. Krauth has had no intention to countenance. 

Finally, we do not understand Dr. K. as representing the 
use of the gown as essential to the existence of the Lutheran 
Church. However becoming and proper, this article certainly 
belongs to external forms and ceremonies, which .we have 
never regarded as fixed and unchangeable, although it is cer- 
tainly highly desirable that all the Churches in the same re- 
gion, and even all over the world, in the same communion, 
should agree in the establishment of the same forms, by which 
they may readily recognize each other, and also facilitate 
and make more pleasant their mutual intercourse. We cer- 
tainly want but one Lutheran Church in this country, and 
we want it so ordered that all its members may feel them- 
selves bound together in the firmest and most endearing of all 
earthly relations, and may go forward as one man, in tlie 
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performance of the great work with which Christ has en- 
trusted his Church upon earth. 

With the cautions implied in what we have just said, we 
take a great deal of pleasure in commending these sermons 
of Dr. Krauth Jr. to the careful consideration of all our 
intelligent pastors and people. 


ARTICLE II. 


TESTIMONY OF JESUS AS TO HIS POSSESSION AND EX- 
ERCISE OF MIRACULOUS POWER. 


THE question of the possibility of a miracle, of a visible 
manifestation of supernatural power, presents to the intelli- 
gent Theist, no difficulties whatever. Difficulties there may 
be, in particular cases, in ascertaining whether the fact as- 
serted to be a miracle, is one in reality ; as to the criteria by 


means of which this question must be decided ; as to the ev- 
idence upon which the fact must be received. But as to the 
possibility of the fact itself, there can be, to the believer in 
the existence of a Supreme and Personal God, no such diffi- 
culty. ‘Why should it be thought an incredible thing, that 
God”’—not man, nor devil, nor angel—but “that God should 
raise the dead ;’’ that omnipotence, or incomprehensible pow- 
er, should be exercised in an incomprehensible way! The 
whole philosophy of this part of the subject of miracles, is 
contained in this question. Given the fact of a Personal 
Being, Supremely Infinite, in all Perfection ; and in that fact 
the problem, as to whether a miracle can take place, receives 
its immediate solution. Most of the standing arguments op- 
posed to miracles, will be found to involve or imply unbelief 
as to the Divine existence. The authors may deny any such 
consequence from their arguments ; any such premise to their 
construction. Nor are they, in every instance, to be held 
fully accountable for inferences logically drawn by others, 
not as vet recognized by themselves. These denials, howev- 
er, do not at all interfere with the logic of such inference ; 
with the pernicious effect which, in due time, will follow, 
threugh these inferences, upon popular belief and practice. 
To deny that there can be a miracle, an unusual exertion of 
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Almighty power, is really to deny the thing itself, of Al- 
mighty power. 

Not less satisfactory, upon these same grounds of the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, is the immediate solution of 
another and kindred problem, sometimes put forth in connec- 
tion with this subject: whether, supposing the miracle to 
have taken place, it can become credible? Here, as in the 
previous case, we have, on the one side, human capacity, or, 
more properly speaking, human incapacity of placing limit 
to the operation of Almighty power; on the other, Divine 
perfection, limitless and profound, infinite in resource, Al- 
mighty in capacity of operation. If God can work a mira- 
cle—and no man who intelligently believes that there is a 
God ever doubted it—then, also, this same God can convince 
man of the fact: can so present that fact, and so substanti- 
ate it by evidence, that man will have no rational doubt of 
its existence. He can do this with reference to the immedi- 
ate spectator; with reference to cotemporaries not present ; 
with reference to those neither present nor cotemporaneous, 
living in periods subsequent to that in which the miracle takes 
place. Denial of such power of conviction, as of that of 
working, finds its ultimate reason in latent Atheism: can 
be logically forced up to it. There may be, in both of these 
cases, Theistic doubts as to whether the fact possible has ev- 
er come outinto the fact actual. But as to this possibility, 
this power of God, both to work and make his work manifest 
and credible, there can be no reasonable question whatever. 

But supposing the mind to be clearly settled upon these 
points, there still remains the inquiry: Has such power been 
actually put forth? Has it been rendered clearly manifest ? 
Now without stopping to argue the question of miracle, ne- 
cessarily incident to the idea of a creation; of a beginning 
to the present order of things; of miracle not less necessa- 
rily incident to the geologic eras,* without arguing any of 


*“When mankind,” says Butler, “was first placed in this state, there 
was a power exerted, totally different from the present course of na- 
ture,” and, we may say, no less different from any previous course. 
“Nothing,” says Professor Hitchcock, “but miraculous creation can ex- 
plain the existence of man.” “The establishment,” says Sir Charles 
Lyell, “by geological evidence, of the first intervention of such peculiar 
and unprecedented agency, thatis, the introduction of the human race, 
long after other parts of the animate and inanimate world existed, af- 
fords ground for concluding that the experience during thousands of 
ages, of all the events which may happen on this globe, would not ena- 
ble a philosopher to speculate with confidence concerning future con- 
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these questions, and showing that a denial of a miraculous 
beginning of creation involves logical Pantheism, which soon 
becomes the “old-fashioned, blaspheming Atheism,” without 
desiring to distract the attention of the reader with any of 
these issues, we would ask his undivided attention”to,the sin- 
gle fact, that in this issue of miracle or not miracle, is also 
involved the issue of revelation or not revelation. It may 
be said that God reveals himself in nature; and therefore, 
to define what the above statement means, and to cut off the 
sophism that may arise from the use of this word of double 
sense, the reader will bear in mind, that it is here used to ex- 
press the idea of information imparted to man, beyond and 
above what he may acquire through his own faculties, exer- 
cised upon the ordinary course of nature. If God has re- 
vealed himself to man at all beyond this instruction of nature, 
it has been through miracle. The fact of such revelation 
constitutes intersection of the supernatural within the orbit 
of the natural. Nor is it possible to eliminate the supernat- 
ural element out of such transaction. The very name of the 
transaction carries with it proclamation that it is not a natu- 
ral one; that it was not comprehended in the previously ex- 
isting order of things; that it is not within the compass of 
any of the forces of that previously existing order. Full 
allowance, indeed, may be made for any and for all these 
natural agencies, brought through the performance of the 
miracle, into active operation; for the exercise of the natural 
hearing, which recognizes the voice from heaven and rever- 
ently listens; for the natural sight which beholds the bright- 
ness above that of the noon-day sun; for the natural memory, 
within which that voice is ever sounding, and before which 
that brightness is ever manifest. But it is still the voice from 
heaven ; still the heavenly brightness; still the heavenly 
power which enables dust and ashes to see, and hear, and re- 
member such things; much more, to report them, This part 
of the transaction, which is indeed the main part, ever re- 
mains outside of and infinitely above all natural explanations. 
It is miracle. And, as we have said, that denial of the power 
either to work or to prove such fact, is the logical denial of 
the Divine existence ; so also, we may add that to deny that 
it has actually been wrought and proved, is to deny all reve- 


tingencies,” in other words, to affirm that there could be no future mi- 
raculous changes. Might it not analogically suggest the damaging in- 
ference to Sir Charles’ whole theory, that there would be such unusual 
future changes! 
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lation, in the proper sense of the word. Guilt, and the dread 
connected with it, are great sharpeners of human ingenuity. 
And it may be said that the instinctive logic of infidelity has 
been much keener to appreciate this issue, than that of the 
Christian world. We find defenders and professed believers 
of Christianity not disposed to insist upon miracles; some- 
times speaking of them slightingly, as sources of proof; 
sometimes undertaking to prove inspired revelation itself a 
miracle, without their assistance. But we find no such logi- 
cal inconsistency in their opponents. They feel instinctively, 
and the instinct of a guilty conscience is truer than the dic- 
tate of a weak faith; that to yield here, is to yield every 
thing : is, moreover, to place themselves in the hands of Him 
who can reach them at any moment. ‘““I'here shall come,”’ 
said one of the New Testament writers, “in the last days, 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, where is 
the promise of his coming:” what has become of this pro- 
mise of Christ’s second advent, “for all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of creation.” There has been 
no change from the regular order of nature, and there will 
be none; none of that miraculous coming to judgment of 
which pretended revelation speaks so often. There is no 
miracle. Therefore, New and Old Testament revelation, 
which claims to be a miracle, is shown to be founded in false- 
hood. This is the real issue. _ And it would be well if it were 
always as clearly seen and understood by the Christian as it 
is by the unbeliever. 

The only inquiry, then, that remains, is that which has 
regard to the evidence upon which this particular miracle of 
inspired revelation, or any other connected with it, claims 
our belief. That evidence has been comprehended under the 
terms testimony and experience; and they have sometimes 
been spoken of and regarded as if they were, or could be, in 
conflict. It may not, therefore, be amiss to devote a few 
words to this misrepresented conflict. Experience, ordinary 
experience, which, of course, if it extend over any consider- 
able period of time, is only to be obtained through human 
testimony in a most indefinite form, makes us acquainted 
with the regular course of nature; with what has been going 
on, year after year, and age after age, in a natural way. Ex- 
perience, again, particular experience of certain individuals, 
and ages, and even nations, which, also, is obtained through 
human testimony, of the most definite and circumstantial 
character, makes us acquainted with miracles, something 
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over and above, and unlike what is testified to by ordinary 
experience. The ignorance or imperfect knowledge of ordi- 
nary experience, cannot come in conflict with the more exact 
information of that which is of modern origin, as irrelevant 
to our discussion, &c., put ourselves in their position, Xc. ; 
particular and special clodpoll, for instance, and clodpoll’s 
father, and his grandfather, and all their neighbors, are rea- 
dy to testify, from ordinary experience, that the sun goes 
around the earth daily, and that the earth, moreover, is sta- 
tionary. Newton, whose ignorance of the crops and markets, 
renders him sadly inferior in these respects to these same 
neighbors, testifies from particular experience of his own, as 
to the stability of certain principles, that it is the earth that 
is moving, and not the sun. But where, in reality, is the 
conflict? There seems to be one to clodpoll. But Newton 
knows that there is no such thing. And we only know of 
either of their experiences, or of their deductions therefrom, 
by means of testimony. The real and proper issue, there- 
fore, in regard not only to extraordinary, but to ordinary 
facts of past human experience, is as to the nature of the tes- 
timony upon which it claims belief; the moral and intellec- 
tual qualifications of the witnesses. 

The connection of all this with the design of our present 
argument, will be obvious, upon a very slight examination of 
the claims of Jesus to the exercise of this power. His as- 
sertions, frequently put forth, of the prophetical office, of a 
special commission from God, of power to speak infallible 
truth under a Divine influence; this, in itself, involves the 
fact of miracle; takes us out of the region of the natural, 
into that of the supernatural. It does not, however, neces- 
sarily involve the assertion of power in the person miracu- 
lously sent, to work miracles himself. The two things are 
easily separable in thought; and, indeed, seem in certain 
cases, to have been separated in practice: as, for instance, 
with many of the Old Testament prophets, whose commission 
to speak, Divine and miraculous though it claimed to be, in- 
volved no claim to work extraordinarily over the powers of 
nature. In certain of them these powers were united. But 
it does not seem to have been thus with all. We therefore 
propose, in this article, to occupy ourselves with this simple 
inquiry: Does Jesus himself distinctly put forth this claim to 
work miracles? Is that assertion on record, so as to be one 
for the men of our time, as it was for his immediate hearers 

Vou. XII, No. 46. 22 
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or followers? This question is never without interest. It is 
one at this time of special importance. Has he, we may 
ask with deep interest, the commission from heaven not only 
to speak words that have been put in his mouth, but to exer- 
cise authority over the powers of nature; to speak the storm 
into a calm; to break the slumber of death by a word; to 
create by a touch, food for thousands? Is there anything 
peculiar in his exercise of such power, and how far does it 
go to the explanation of other facts connected with his work 
and person ? 

Of course, we assume in our discussion, the perfect com- 
petency of the witness. We are only to ask what he says; 
does he really say it? It is an insult, alike to the heart and 
head of any thoughtful reader of the Gospel narrative, to 
insist upon the intellectual soundness, or the moral purity 
and balance of him who is their great subject. For those 
who have such doubts, this argument is not intended. We 
assume the credibility of this great witness, himself the cen- 
tral object of so many other witnesses; and we ask, what 
does he say in regard to this power of working miracles? 
Whatever may be the individual exceptions, real or apparent, 
in the present, or in any former era of Christianity, the great 
body of Christian believers have received him as possessing 
such power. His immediate followers clearly thus regarded 
him, as did his enemies. Whether possessing any evidential 
force or not, miracles have been thus regarded and believed 
in by all classes of character; by men of every range of in- 
tellectual capacity: as firmly by such men as Pascal, Lieb- 
nitz, Clarke and Butler, as by the Sandwich Islander or the 
North American Indian. It is worth while to inquire wheth- 
er such impression is sustained by him from whom it is pro- 
fessedly derived. We can scarcely expect, in the face of 
such impression prevailing around him, among both friends 
and enemies, that he would be silent. What, therefore, does 
he say and do, in the way of removing or confirming such 
impression? Does he disclaim miraculous power? Does he 
distinctly assert it? ‘To this point we now, therefore, direct 
our investigation: the words of Jesus as to his own posses- 
sion and exercise of miraculous control over the powers of 
nature. 

here are two forms in which these utterances come before 
us: those recorded in immediate connection with the event 
manifestly regarded by the evangelical reporters as miracu- 
lous, and those given forth elsewhere, and at other times, 
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which directly assert or imply the correctness of this impres- 
sion. To the former of these we first direct our examination. 

And here it is important to remind the reader, that there 
is the same mingling of the natural and supernatural in the 
words and works of Jesus, that we find in other portions of 
the gospels. And, as is the case with these two elements 
elsewhere, they cannot be separated in the words and acts of 
Jesus, without the destruction of all coherence and congruity 
in both. The ground is sometimes taken, that the Evange- 
lists, as mere historians of ordinary occurrences, deserve and 
ought to receive full credence: but that this rule does not 
apply so strictly to those portions of their narratives which 
contain records of miraculous transactions. In many cases, 
too, where such ground has not been definitely taken, it has 
unconsciously exerted a disturbing influence in the way of a 
cordial reception of the whole evangelic record. Nor is the 
reason upon which this distinction rests, altogether imaginary. 
There is truth enough in it to keep in circulation its larger 
proportion of falsehood. That truth is, that more evidence 
is required to substantiate a miracle to our minds, than are 
ordinary occurrences. The falsehood, in this particular in- 
stance, lies in the assumption, either that no amount of evi- 
dence can prove miracles, or that, supposing such an amount 
possible, the evidence upon which the gospels are really re- 
ceived does not reach it ; is only sufficient to prove the occur- 
rence of natural events. This truth, on the one side, marks 
the dividing line between intelligent faith, giving a reason for 
the hope that is in it, and the blind, undiscriminating credulity 
of superstition. These falsehoods, on the other side, illogi- 
cally inferred from this truth, lie no less clearly outside of 
the dividing line which separates between intelligent faith 
and capricious infidelity. Be it distinctly admitted, and not 
at all kept back, that the human mind is so constituted that 
it demands and needs a larger amount of evidence to the re- 
ception of a supernatural event, than a natural one. It is 
easy to believe that one man roused another from natural sleep 
by simply calling him. But when we are told that one man 
rouses another by the same means, from the sleep of death, 
we properly begin to inquire, is there no mistake? Is the 
thing sustained by satisfactory evidence? But this is per- 
fectly consistent with the assertion that there is a kind, a 
degree of evidence which may fully meet the necessities of 
both of these cases; which will satisfactorily to the sane and 
unprejudiced mind, place beyond all rational doubt, the oc- 
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currence, alike of the fact, natural and supernatural. Of the 
four forms of unbelief in connection with this subject, the 
one just alluded to is perhaps the most prevalent and the 
least suspected. The first of these forms of unbelief, that 
of Strauss, for instance, who assumes the impossibility of a 
miracle, is, as we have seen, logical Atheism. The second, 
that of Hume, who asserts the impossibility of miracles being 
proved, tends just as fatally to the same cheerless conclusion 
—No God! The third, that of some of the English Deists, 
and of the earlier German Rationalists, which admits, in gen- 
eral, the possibility, both of the fact and its proof, but in 
every particular instance explains it away , or deni>s that it 
has actually taken place, denies in the same words all inspired 
revelation. ‘The fourth, which has never worked out a sys- 
tem, admits, perhaps, that the miracle is possible, that it can 
be proved, that it may, moreover, have actually taken place. 
But it has never seriously examined the real evidence upon 
which these miracles rest. And it is not, therefore, satisfied 
that sufficient evidence has been afforded. This, the form 
of unbelief which prevails among respectable church-going 
people, is the Divine curse upon moral indifference and intel- 
lectual inidlolence, in reference to questions of religious know- 
ledge and religious obligation. To meet the wants of this 
class, we must have their codperation. They must look for 
themselves at the evidence in the case. And it will only re- 
quire such examination, to enable them to see that it is abun- 
dantly sufficient for both classes of fact, natural and super- 
natural ; that the idea of receiving one of these and rejecting 
the other, has no ground in reason. 

But the fact is, while we may thus in thought distinguish 
between the natural and miraculous of the Old Testament 
narrative, no actual separation of them is possible. They 
constantly involve and imply each other. Either one, to be 
consistent, must assume the reality of the other. They mu- 
tually interest and depend upon each other, forming a consis- 
tent whole, which absolutely demands both of these parts, to 
give it any significance. A man may, for instance, like 
Thomas Jefferson, strike out, at his own caprice, all the histo- 
rical statements of the Evangelists, and all the utterances of 
Jesus which allude to supernatural facts; and out of the 
mangled and disjointed fragments, constitute his Gospel, and 
even claim it as the genuine Christianity. But he will have 
no followers and few imitators. His infidel associates will 
laugh at what they regard as his remnant of superstition. 
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And his serious friends, if he have any, will tell him that this 
caput mortuum does not meet their necessities—is full of 
incoherencies. ‘The stubborn back,” to use the language of 
another, “in its very structure, baffles all efforts to explain 
away any of its portions ; it is willing to be rejected, if it so 
pleases men, but it guards itself from being thus made a fool 
of.”* These two classes of facts are so interwoven, that to 
deny one is to deny or destroy the sense of the other. John, 
for instance, mentions that Jesus was accosted by John the 
Baptist in a certain manner, by the sea of Galilee. But this 
perfectly natural event is made to rest and depend upon a 
miracle which is asserted to have taken place a few days be- 
fore. Jesus, again, has a long discassion with some of his 
enemies and wavering followers in the Synagogue of Caper- 
naum. But this perfectly natural discourse is interwoven 
with the miracle of the loaves &nd fishes, and implies it 
throughout. The impotent man, who carried his bed on the 
Sabbath, is rebuked by the Rulers; has a subsequent inter- 
view with Jesus; after this a conversation with the Rulers ; 
and this, again, is followed by a long discourse from Jesus, 
all of which find their point of departure and meaning in the 
miracle at the pool of Bethesda. The same thing may be 
said of the different conferences of the rulers with the man 
born blind, and of the council called in connection with the 
resurrection of Lazarus. These instances which may be mul- 
tiplied to any extent, will suffice. They show that there is 
an organic unity in the Evangelic narrative, dependent alike 
upon the natural and the supernatural for its very being. To 
send away the one, is to tear out the life of the other. The 
natural events are the most natural and lifelike to be found in 
any record. And strong as the remark may sound, they are 
thus natural, and only thus natural, when regarded as in con- 
nection with other events supernatural. ‘The only consistent 
course with the evangelical testimony, is to accept or reject 
it altogether. The parts cannot be separated. 

And as this is the case with the Evangelists, so is it also 
with their Master. With Him the natural and the superna- 
tural, the ordinary and the miraculous, are constantly inter- 
mingling and passing into each other. The miracle, in the 
large number of cases, is preceded by declarations which im- 
ply or assert that it is about to take place. ‘I will; be thou 
clean.” “Hold thy peace and come out of him.” ‘Young 


* Rogers. 
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man I say unto thee, arise!” “Receive thy sight.” “Lazarus, 
come forth.” ‘Take up thy bed and walk.” These are but 
specimens. The reader of the Gospels can find many others. 
Similar in significance are the words that often follow: “Were 
there not ten cleansed, where are the nine?” ‘Thy faith 
hath saved thee, go in peace.” “Is it easier to say, thy sins 
be forgiven thee, or to arise and walk.” “Ought not this 
woman be loosed on the Sabbath day?” ‘Loose him and let 
him go.” ‘Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost.” 
“See that thou tell no man, but go and show thyself to the 
priest.”” These expressions which follow the transaction, as 
do those that go before, imply that a real cure, not by ordi- 
nary, but miraculous means, had been performed. Not less 
impressive are some of the acts of Jesus in connection with 
these utterances, and the occurrences which called them forth. 
Sometimes, for instance, He only speaks, and the thing is 
done. In others, however, He both speaks and acts. He 
anoints the eyes of one blind man with clay, and sends him 
to wash at the pool of Siloam. He spit on the eyes of an- 
other, and put his hands on them, and afterwards put his 
hands on them again and made him look upward. Into the 
ears of the deaf man with an impediment in his speech, He 
put His fingers, and spit and touched his tongue, preliminary 
to His command to them to be opened. He laid His hands 
on certain sick folk and healed them. ‘He put forth his 
hand and touched the leper,” before He said be clean. He 
took Peter’s wife’s mother by the hand and lifted her up, in 
curing her of the fever under which she was suffering. He 
took the daughter of Jairus by the hand before speaking the 
word which recalled her to life. He came and touched the 
bier of the son of the widow of Nain.” “He commanded 
the stone to be rolled away from the sepulchre of Lazarus. 
He touched the ear of Malchus and healed him.” These 
words and acts of Jesus altogether include the naturalistic 
interpretation: theinterpretation which assumes that although 
the disciples and the spectators may have regarded these 
transactions as miraculous, yet that such was by no means 
the case; that there were natural instrumentalities and happy 
junctures of ordinary agencies, known to Jesus, and which 
He, as would a skilful physician now, employed, just in the 
right moment. Let it be borne in mind that these natural 
explanations must include, not only the cure, but the man- 
ner of its performance ; the introductory profession, in word 
and act, of power to perform it by the finger of God; the 
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subsequent confession and assertion by word and deed, that 
such power had been actually exercised. These circumstan- 
tials pledge not only the power but the word, the whole moral 
character of Jesus, to the assertion of miraculous control over 
the laws of the natural world. It is difficult to say, in view 
of these circumstantialities, which isthe more striking, the 
moral outrage or the intellectual absurdity involved in the 
effort of old-fashioned Rationalism ; that which professes to 
receive Jesus as a pure moral teacher, as even, in a certain 
sense, sent from God, and in the same breath asserts that all 
of His supposed miracles, which He, in these various modes, 
asserts to be miracles, were natural occurrences. Pure mo- 
rality that, to be deceiving and cheating friends and enemies, 
alike by the constant, repeated, and circumstantial promul- 
gation, by word and deed, of an enormous blasphemy and 
falsehood. The Atheistic hammer of Strauss has ground this 
absurdity to powder ; if, indeed, there ever was any sincerity 
in it, or any of it remaining after the exposures of it by 
Christian opponents. But although thus dead at its source, 
Rationalism has life elsewhere. It takes from fifteen to 
twenty years for a German theory to be fairly lodged in an 
English or American community. And we thus find many 
of our home-made infidels, as they suppose, strutting about in 
the cast-off clothing of their foreign masters: putting forth 
as novelties, ideas and theories which those who started them 
have long since contemptuously cast aside and repudiated. 
Such is the case with the particular form of unbelief of which 
we have just been speaking. And it is important that the 
issue which it involves should be clearly stated. To use an 
idea of Daniel Webster, ‘There is no consistent middle ground 
to be taken. Jesus is all and everything He claims to be, or 
He is a vile imposter.” He claims miraculous power. His 
teachings imply that such power is possessed ; are often con- 
nected with its previous exercise. This teaching cannot be 
separated from these miracles which He binds up with it. 
Like His own garment in the hands of His executioners, they 
are woven together, seamless and indivisible throughout, from 
top to bottom. And like those executioners, we must now 
cast the lt for all or none: either have the whole garment, 
or lose it altogether. The only course in this matter, con- 
sistent either with sound logic or good morals, is out and out 
acceptance or rejection. 

But, as already mentioned, there are other declarations of 
Jesus, having reference to this subject, of no less interesting 
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character than those thus far adduced. Apart altogether 
from the excitement of the act itself, and where everything 
afforded full opportunity for deliberate and well-weighed 
speaking on His part, and hearing on the part of his disciples, 
we find these miracles alluded to again and again, and in lan- 
guage unmistakeable as toits meaning. And it would almost 
seem as if many of these utterances had in view a prevalent 
notion already alluded to, to which Christian writers have 
made rather too liberal admission: the notion that miracles, 
even if performed, have no power of enforcing conviction, 
are not really evidence of the Divine commission of the work- 
er. Unbelief in one moment regards a miracle as so enor- 
mously wonderful, that it transcends the capacities and the 
plans of Deity. And when forced from this position, it turns 
round and sees so little note-worthy or wonderful in this mir- 
acle, that it doubts whether any one could be convinced by 
it of the Divine power bringing it to pass. Of course, there 
is a higher rarity in which these contradictions coalesce. They 
both look to the same conclusion—no miracle, no God! 
“Such things,” says one of these extremes, ‘are so transcen- 
dantly wonderful, that they are utterly impossible, either as 
to their actuality, or as to our capacity of believing them.” 
“They are so little significant,” says its opposite, “that they 
possess no convincing evidence, either of Divine power or 
presence; they are, therefore, perfectly useless, and as God 
does nothing uselessly, they have not been.” The latter 
rather more courteously, but quite as effectually, dismisses 
the Creator out of his own universe; from all providential 
control of its varied operations. With this latter we are now 
more especially occupied: whether as it comes before us in 
the pages of the infidel publication, or in those of the Chris- 
tian Apologist. Jesus distinctly asserts that He can work 
miraculously ; that He has thus wrought ; that He will con- 
tinue thus to work; that He can and will confer like power 
upon His apostles. And in almost every one of these utter- 
ances, He asserts or implies, in the face of this error, that 
such works have a convincing power ; that they indicate the 
finger of God; that men ought to be convinced by them, and 
that if they were not thus convinced, it was their own fault 
and sin, not mere mistake or infirmity. A glance at some of 
these utterances will show the correctness of these asser- 
tions; will corroborate, moreover, all that He elsewhere pro- 
claims while in the actual performance of His works of won- 
der and of mercy. 
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One of the earliest of these declarations is that contained 
in the account of the first cleansing of the temple. “Seeing 
that thou doest these things, what sign,” miracle, “shewest 
thou unto us?” is the language of the Jews. Where are your 
miraculous credentials, sustaining you in this high-handed 
proceeding? ‘Destroy this temple,” is the prompt reply, 
“and in three days I will raise it up.”” Now, whatever in- 
terpretation of this language may be adopted, that of the 
Jews, or that which John gives us, or both of these combined, 
.makes no difference, so far as concerns the question now at 
issue. Whether it be the literal temple that He undertakes 
to reconstruct, or the temple of His own body, or through 
this last, the spiritual temple of the real commonwealth of 
Israel, there is, in each and in all, the assertion of power to 
work miracles; the additional assertion of such power as ev- 
idential of His Divine commission. It is, moreover, an as- 
sertion which forms part of the account of an actual occur- 
rence of a striking character ; comes in naturally as part of 
a conversation ; and it made such a distinct and powerful 
impression upon the minds, both of His friends and enemies, 
that neither of them forgot it. His enemies employed it 
against Him, at His trial before the Sanhedrim. And His 
disciples remembered it as a confirmation of their faith after 
the resurrection. We call attention to these latter points, as 
illustrative of a feature of the Gospel narrative already men- 
tioned—the interdependence of the ordinary and the miracu- 
lous—the impossibility of getting rid of the one, without 
destroying all naturalness and congruity in the other. To 
strike out, for instance, this assertion, we must strike out the 
whole conversation, We must strike out the accusation, and 
the account of it made against Him at His trial, and assume 
that the disciples after that time remembered and were con- 
firmed in their faith by certain words that had never been 
uttered. And we must leave the account of the cleansing of 
the temple disjointed from the conversation followiag, which 
every one feels to be of the most natural character ; just such 
a one as would, by that occurrence, have been suggested. 

Passing over the unrebuked, if not endorsed words of 
Nicodemus in the next chapter, which assert the possession 
of miraculous power by Jesus, and the evidence arising there- 
from of His Divine commission—passing over also the allu- 
sion of Jesus in that conversation, to the miracle of the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness, we come to the discussion in the 
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fifth chapter of John, in regard to His violation of the Sab- 
bath. In this conversation claim of power to work miracles 
is implicitly put forward. It is assumed and admitted that 
this power has already been exercised. And it is emphati- 
cally declared that it will be put forth again, and with the 
most tremendous results, upon the destinies of the whole hu- 
man race. Without, however, anticipating, let us notice the 
mode in which this conversation comes on; how in its course 
and conclusion, and in the allusions to it, in the seventh 
chapter, it illustrates certain features already mentioned. On 
the Sabbath day, we are told, an individual is seen in the 
streets of Jerusalem, bearing the light couch upon which, as 
an almost hopeless invalid, he had been reposing only a short 
time before, at the pool of Bethesda. This disregard of 
Rabbinic, and apparently of Divine precept, is very soon 
noticed by some of the Jews,* some, too, it would seem, in 
authority, and rebuked. His reply and excuse are, that the 
Benefactor who had just conferred upon him the blessing of 
restored health, had commanded him thus to bear his bed. 
Of this Benefactor he could give no account at the time; 
although a few days afterwards, having seen and conversed 
with Him, he imparts such information as they desire: whe- 
ther thoughtlessly, with positively evil intent, or with the 
expectation of commending to them the character of Jesus, 
we aré not told. Upon this information, effort is made to put 
Jesus to death as a Sabbath breaker. This leads to His vin- 
dication, which is much more offensive than the first offence, 
and necessitates His subsequent departure from Jerusalem 
and Judea, into Galilee. This vindication, and a discussion 
recorded in the seventh chapter as occurring after his return 
from Galilee, occupy nearly two chapters, and they find all 
their significance only upon the supposition that a miracle 
had actually been performed. And in more than one instance 
that fact, by Jesus himself, is distinctly asserted: asserted, 
too, as evidence of His Divine commission. “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” “Then,” says the Evangelist, 
“the Jews sought the man to kill Him, because He not only 
had broken the Sabbath, but said also, that God was His 
Father, making himself equal with God.” So far, however, 
from changing His tone, or conciliating His hearers, by ex- 


* John, as Tholuck remarks, seems usually under this term, “the 
Jews,” to refer to our Saviour’s upponent-, especially those of the ruling 
party. 
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plaining His words to mean something less, Jesus goes on to 
re-assert His intimate union with the Father in will and in 
work, and closes with the announcement of the two great 
miracles to be accomplished through His power, of man’s 
moral and physical resurrection. ‘The dead” shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and shall live.” ‘All that are in 
their graves shall hear His voice, and shall come forth.”” Nor 
does He end here. He goes on, and declares that His mira- 
cles already performed ought, as Divine evidence, to have 
convinced them of His Divine commission, and in opposition 
to the error of our day already alluded to, places this evi- 
dence above that of an unimpeachable human witness.. “I 
have a greater witness than that of John: for the works which 
the Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do 
bear witness of me.” And again, some months at least, 
after this, if not longer, we find Him thus alluding to the 
transaction by which this discussion had been called forth, 
and which had made it unsafe for Him to remain in Judea. 
Did not Moses give you the law, and yet none of you keep- 
eth the law? Why go ye about to killme? “I have done 
our work and ye all marvel.” “If a man on the Sabbath 
day receive circumcision that the law of Moses should not be 
broken, are ye angry with me because I have made a man 
every whit whole on the Sabbath day?” Let the reader turn 
to these two chapters, the fifth and seventh of John’s Gospel, 
peruse them carefully, note how necessary is the fact of the 
miracle to account for the rest of the narrative, the distinct 
affirmations of Jesus, both as to the power of bringing about 
such a fact, and what such fact means in the way of evidence, 
and he will see how little of Scriptural ground there is for 
the slighting tone upon this subject, to be sometimes met with 
even in works on Christian evidences. 

Similar in significance, both as to the fact and its proper 
meaning, is His discourse to the people of Nazareth; His 
message to John the Baptist; His denunciation upon Chora- 
zin and Bethsaida; His answer to His enemies when charged 
with casting out demons by Beelzebub; His rebuke to the 
Apostles when He was misunderstood in His reference to the 
leaven of the Pharisees; His rebuke to the multitude who 
came to be filled after the miracle of the loaves and fishes ; 
His prayer immediately before the raising of Lazarus, and 
His commission to the Apostles, both before and after His 
own resurrection. In all of these cases Ilis words necessa- 
rily imply or distinctly affirm both the possession and the ex- 
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ercise of this power, and in some of them is the additional 
assertion of His ability to confer such power upon others. 
Without looking at them in detail—for which there is no ne- 
cessity—we simply present them to the reader to draw his 
own inferences. “Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, 
Physician heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done in 
Capernaum, do also here in thy country.” “Woe unto thee 
Chorazin, woe unto thee Bethsaida; for if the mighty works 
which were done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and in ashes. 
And thou Capernaum, wno art exalted unto heaven, shall be 
brought down to hell: for if the mighty works which have 
been done in thee had been done in Sodom, it would have 
remained until this day.” “If I by Beelzebub cast out dev- 
ils, by whom do your sons cast them out? But if I cast out 
devils by the finger of God, then is the kingdom of God 
come unto you.” “O ye of little faith, do ye not understand. 
When I brake the five loaves among five thousand, how many 
baskets full of fragments took ye up? And when the seven 
among four thousand, how many baskets full of fragments 
took ye up? How is it that ye do not understand?” “Ye 
seek me not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did 
eat of the loaves and were filled.” ‘Father I thank thee 
that thou hast heard me: and I know that thou hearest me 
always: but because of the people which stand by I said it, 
that they may believe that thou hast sent me.” “Heal the 
sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, freely ye have re- 
ceiv ed, freely give. “These signs shall follow them that 
believe: in my name they shall cast out demons; they shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; andif 
they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover.” “If [ 
had not done among them the works that none other man did, 
they had not had sin.” ‘The works that Ido in my Fath- 
er’s name they bear witness of me.”’ Clearly do these state- 
ments imply and assert the power of Jesus to work miracles; 
that such power had been exercised ; that it would be again; 
and that the display of this power was evidence of His Divine 
commission: evidence which ought to produce belief in Him 
and His doctrine. “If I had not done among them the works 
that none other man did, they had not had sin;” the sin of 
not believing in Him; in His Divine commission and character. 
But did not Jesus, it is sometimes asked, emphatically re- 
fuse, upon more than one occasion, te give a sign from hea- 
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ven? And if so, is not the inference natural, that He re- 
garded them as not possessing the power of enforcing human 
conviction? Both of these questions may be answered in 
the affirmative ; and this without at all interfering with what 
has been insisted upon. Jesus did refuse, upon more than 
one oceagion, to work miracles. And He does give us to un- 
derstand that they have no power of enforcing conviction 
with prejudiced and dishonest minds. If the reader will turn 
to the different instances, he will find that the refusal is based 
upon this reason: not that miracles have no power of enforc- 
ing conviction, but that they, like arguments and evidence, 
and everything else, have no such power with certain classes ; 
persons whose hearts and minds, alike, had been so perverted 
that they could not and would not appreciate this evidence, 
however clear and convincing. The refusal to work the mir- 
acles in these cases, was the refusal, as has been well said, to 
cast His pearls before swine: swine before whom they had 
been cast more than once already, to no good result; who 
were watching for an opportunity to turn upon and rend Him 
by whom they had been dispersed. Such men he might re- 
buke and hold up to condemnation, or as a warning to others, 
but not attempt to convince, least of all, “by introducing 
them with their profanity, into the sacred sphere of the su- 
pernatural world.”* A wicked and adulterous generation 
seek for a sign. To such a generation no sign shall be given.” 

And yet it is worthy of remark, that in these various in- 
stances Jesus either points back to miracles already perform- 
ed, by which the persons making this demand might have 
been satisfied if they would, or points forward to one in the 
future, which might be used for the same purpose. At Naz- 
areth, anticipating such a demand from his worldly-mindea 
townsmen, He tells them it will not be complied with, but re- 
minds them of what had been done in Capernaum ; and upon 
His second visit, in spite of their marvellous unbelief, laid His 
hand upon a few sick folk, and healed them.” To His hearers 
in the Synagogue of Capernaum, who wanted another sign, 
Hlis whole discourse is a memento of that of the loaves and 
fishes, which same, perhaps every one of them had witnessed 
only a few days previously. To the Jewish Rulers, whoask- 
ed a sign from heaven sustaining Him in His expulsion of the 
traders from the temple, and to the Scribes and Pharisees, 
who subsequently made a similar demand, He points in the 
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future to the sign or miracle of the prophet Jonas actualized, 
the type of the ruined and rebuilt te.nple realized in His own 
death and resurrection. In all this there is perfect consis- 
tency with His positive statements as to what was the proper 
significance of His wonderful works; with his express con- 
demnation of those who refused to heed or be convinced by 
them. Whether heeded or not, as to their proper meaning, 
whether enforcing conviction from the many or the few, 
“these works that the Father gave Him to finish, constituted 
the greater witness than that of John, and testified of Him,” 
that the Father sent Him. Thus it is that our inquiry is 
answered. We find Jesus not only speaking as never man 
spake, but working as never man wrought. Those around, 
friends and enemies, alike regarded these words as transcend- 
ing all natural agencies, and He tells them over and over 
again, in varied and numberless modes, both of working and 
speaking, that this, their opinion, was correct; that He was 
doing among them works that none other had ever done, that 
through those the Father was testifying of Him: sustaining 
him in this, and in all other claimsthat he put forward. “If,” 
says he, “I had not done among them the works that none 
other man did, they had not had sin;” not sin in general, 
but the special sin of rejecting Him in his person and teach- 
ings. 

We are thus led to see that while these works of Jesus could 
not convince the dishonest and the prejudiced, were not 
wrought to satisfy curiosity, yet that they had a purpose, 
and a most important one for all classes of spectators, and of 
course readers. “Iam come,” says He, “that they which 
see not might see, and that they which see might be made 
blind.” There was.to be an effect upon both classes. And 
it will not be out of place to notice how this effect was accom- 
plished. What, then, let us inquire, is this effect? In what 
manner was it brought about with these two great classes? 

First of all, and obviously, the miracle would arrest atten- 
tion. It might with many only have that effect. And with 
these, after a time, such effect would be diminished. It might 
lead others, through this effect, to a wrong inference, the in- 
ference of the Scribes and Pharisees, that the novelty is from 
beneath, not from above. And it may again lead others, 
through this same effect, to recognize and acknowledge the 
presence and power of God. But whatever may be the in- 
ference, the final result in any one or in all of these cases, 
the first effect upon all will be just that which has been men- 
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tioned: it will.arrest attention. Human nature is so consti- 
tuted, that no man in his senses, whatever be his theory of 
the universe, physical or moral, could witness such transac- 
tions as those recorded in the Gospels, without some degree 
of surprise and emotion. It might, as with some of those 
who actually witnessed these miracles of Christ, end with the 
stupid exclamation, “We have seen strange things to-day.” 
But to that extent it would certainly go. The novelty, the 
new, and strange, and wonderful fact would arrest attention. 
“What,” says Dr. Woods, “would become of the scepticism 
of a Hume or a Voltaire, should he go to the grave where a 
father or a brother had been buried for years, and see him 
wake up to life, and come forth at the word of a Divine mes- 
senger‘”’ He might refuse, eventually, to receive the mes- 
senger as Divine. But the fact would certainly arrest and 
startle him. 

But this effect cannot, so to speak, stand still. It must go 
forward or backward. ‘The pregnant thought of Grotius, in 
reference to the whole Gospel, is quite as applicable to its 
various features, and to the evidence by which it would en- 
force conviction: that “‘it is a touch-stone by which the state 
of the heart may le ascertained.’ The miracle arrests the 
attention of all. By and by its significance, not being look- 
ed into or considered, it ceases with one class, the indolent 
and thoughtless, even to have this effect ; is looked upon with 
comparative indifference. With another, the miracle being 
associated with a person or doctrine offensive to the spectator, 
or condemnatory of his opinions and conduct, will be received 
with repugnance; be explained away upon the assumption of 
the natural skill and sleight of the worker, or, if this fail, 
upon that of Satanic agency. With another, the seriously 
disposed and thoughtful, the miracle, being looked at careful- 
ly and truthfully, is recognized as a manifestation of Divine 
power. Men, in this respect, as with argument, and with 
other kind of evidence, are upon probation for the amount of 
light which they shall receive; the increase or diminution of 
any such light already possessed, depending upon the state 
of the heart in which it is received and improved, perverted or 
simply neglected. ‘God’s ways,” says the son of Sirach, 
“are plain to the holy, but they are stumbling blocks to the 
workers of iniquity.” The light of heaven in the miracle is 
present. But the light that is in the man being darkness, 
this light of heaven is not recognized. ‘The proof and au- 
thority of religion,’’ to borrow the striking illustration of an- 
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other, “is complete, is irrefragible, it is superabundant in 
quantity, it is perfect in quality; but it no more forces itself 
upon the notice of men, than the magnificence of the midnight 
skies constrains the vulgar mass of mankind to adore the 
power and majesty of the Creator. Of the myriads that at 
night are thronging the streets of a populous city, perhaps 
not more than one in ten thousand ever pauses on his path to 
read the great lessons of theology that are taught by the vis- 
ible heavens; nevertheless it is always true, whether that 
truth be heeded or not, that the heavens declare the glory of 
God.” This great principle of the Divine government, to be 
seen al] around us, runs through all the works and words of 
Jesus, whether miraculous or ordinary. Did He always ex- 
plain Himself in His parables aud otherwise, to the multitude? 
But does such fact authorize the inference that no such ex- 
planation was desirable to the disciples, and was not given ! 
“Nothing is more easy,” to use the language of the author - 
just quoted, “than to remain ignorant of God’s revelation, 
and under that ignorance to scorn it. This is as easy as to 
quench the light of natural virtue by a course of profligacy, 
or to acquire a contempt of all goodness by familiarity with 
vice.” The Divine purpose, however, is accomplished. The 
state of the heart, with each of these classes, is not created 
nor produced, but manifested; a manifestation necessary to 
the full vindication of the Divine mode of dealing with these 
different classes respectively. 

Viewed in this light, the miracles of Jesus and His affirma- 
tion of power to perform them, become of the deepest signi- 
ficance. His personal ministry, whatever else was included 
therein, constituted not only a test of individual characters, 
but a national probation of the ancient people of God. He 
passed from one part of the land to the other, and where He 
did not bring the kingdom of God in this manner locally, 
there was opportunity in the yearly national gatherings of 
the people at Jerusalem, for knowing of its presence, and en- 
quiring more fully into the fact of its manifestations. And 
when we remember that the multitudes at these feasts spread 
themselves at their close, to the ends of the Roman empire, 
bearing intelligence of what words they had heard, and what 
miracles they had seen or heard of, as performed by the 
mighty prophet of Galilee, it will be seen that there were not 
many of the ancient people who did personally decide upon 
the alternative of receiving or rejecting Him. It may be 
that upon such reports, and the quickened study of the Old 
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Testament Scriptures, there were some who decided for Him, 
who never saw His person or miracles, or heard His words, 
or those of his Apostles; who formed the nuclei of some of 
those Churches, the origin of which has been sought in vain 
in Apostolic labors. But, however it may have been with 
these exceptions, the nation as a nation, through its rulers, 
the population of its capital, its representatives of the dis- 
persion, then and there present, rejected Him. And strange 
as it may seem, the evidence to which He refers them, as 
afforded from heaven, is distinctly urged on their part, as a 
reason for this rejection; for the judicial murder which it 
drew after it. “This man doeth many miracles ; if we let 
Him alone, the Romans willcome and take away our place 
and nation.” The fact is a startling one, and not without its 
practical application. It shows what these wonderful works 
may come to mean, to any man who refuses seriously to ex- 
amine and understand them; illustrates that word of the 
Master which goes on fulfilling itself to the end of the world. 
“Tam come that they which see not might see, and that they 
which see might be made blind.” 

And here the argument, so far as regards our special form 
of inquiry, closes. In that conclusion, however, are involved 
certain inferences of great importance. Some of these we 
have touched in passing. ‘To one other of them we may 
briefly direct attention. 

And that is, that we are led to see the direct authentica- 
tion of the Old Testament principle of special Divine inter- 
ference with the ordinary course of nature. Jesus wrought 
wonderful works Himself. He also proclaimed that such 
works had been performed by others. He tells His hearers 
that Moses testified of Him; reminds Nicodemus of a mira- 
cle taking place through the agency of Moses, and makes it 
a type of a portion of His own work. He reminds His hear- 
ers of the miraculous flood of waters, by which the old world 
was destroyed; of the fiery,destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah ; of the peculiar judgment upon Lot’s wife; of the 
miraculous appearance of Jehovah in the burning bush, to 
Moses ; of the miracle of Elisha upon the son of the widow 
of Sarepta; of the deliverance of Jonah from destruction. 
No principle of accommodation will explain the mode in which 
these references are made. He evidently presents them as 
facts; intends that his hearers, whom we know regarded them 
as facts, should so understand Him. In His teaching, as in 
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the belief of His hearers, the idea of the supernatural, as 
connected with the fact of Divine revelation, was perfectly 
natural. Any interpretation which ignores this fact, is vio- 
lently unnatural and contradictory. 

3ut while Jesus was thus a worker of miracles, like those 
to whom He alludes in the Old Testament, we cannot but feel 
that between Him and them there is an immeasurable inter- 
val. Itis not so much in the number, though, of course 
there is, in this respect, an immense difference. It is not 
merely in the more striking display of power and control over 
visible and invisible creation; though this also, is clearly 
manifested. It is not, again, in the fact that these works of 
power were also works of mercy ; were productive of present 
and permanent benefit; the natural outgoings of a heart full 
of love, of purity, and of goodness. Though, in this respect 
they are just such exhibitions as we would anticipate from 
the highest form of human benevolence, if it possessed the 
power.* But over and above all this, including all this, and 
much more, there is something in the whole bearing of this 
prophet of Galilee; in His words and works; His wonderful 
repose of spirit; His isolation of undoubted and undoubting 
superiority, not however affecting and unaffected by His per- 
fect sympathy with all forms of human want and human 
feeling, there is that in these words and works of Jesus, which 
leads us, in our expectations, to something that is much high- 
er. We are prepared not, perhaps, to draw the inference, 
but to accept the fact, upon His statement that He is every 
thing of which we stand; the Saviour of Sinners; the Son 
of God; the object of our profoundest gratitude, of our 
deepest affection, of our highest adoration. 


* “Taken singly, and when regarded ir relation to the circumstances 
out of which each of them arose, the evangelic miracles were as spon- 
taneous, and in this sense they were as natural as would be the acts of 
any one of ourselves, who, while walking up and down in this world of 
suffering, should suddenly become conscious of a power to give effect to 
the yearnings and promptings of pity. When I tread the floor of a 
hospital, what is it that I woulddo if I could? Itis that which the Sa- 
viour of men did at the impulse of the very same sympathies, as often 
as the sick, and the maimed, and the lame, and the blind were brought 
in crowds and laid at his feet-—He healed them all.” 
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ARTICLE III. 
A CALL TO THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


Tuts is a subject of deep interest and of grave importance. 
It is worthy of careful and serious consideration, not only in 
its relation to the individual who may feel called to the work 
of the ministry, but also in its aspects to the interests of the 
Church and the salvation of souls. Many individuals, great- 
ly perplexed, are with anxious solicitude propounding the 
inquiry, “Is it my duty to prepare for the Christian Minis- 
try?’ They only hesitate in reference to their course, be- 
cause they are not satisfied as to what constitutes a call to 
the sacred office. Multitudes there are, now engaged in sec- 
ular pursuits, endowed with the proper qualifications, who 
would, if properly trained, be amply adequate to supply the 
whole world with the preached Gospel. With their talents 
consecrated to this great work, and with sanctified aims, they 
would spread a hallowed influence over the earth, and speed- 
ily cause the waste places of Zion to flourish like cedars in 
the courts of the Lord. There are, no doubt, on the other 
hand, too many who have been invested with the office, un- 
called, and altogether unfitted for the responsible work to be 
done, uneducated, inefficient, feeble and ungodly men, upon 
whose ministry the favor of heaven cannot be expected to 
rest. Instead of walking in the light of the Divine counte- 
nance, and proving a blessing + to the Church by their labors, 
their own minds are darkened, and their hearts hardened, 
their efforts thwarted and their hopes blasted; they have pro- 
voked the displeasure of God, and become an occasion of 
sorrow to themselves, and a curse to others. 

We believe, it is true, in the universal priesthood, and re- 
cognize the obligation of all Christians to preach the Gospel 
to every creature, whenever an opportunity to do good offers. 
All are ministers of the grace of Christ to the impenitent 
and perishing, “kings and } priests unto God for ever.” Whe- 
ther devoted to sacred or secular duties, men should have 
only one object in view, the glory of God, and only one guide, 
His will. ‘Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” The sole governing 
principle of life should be that of the Apostle, that we pre- 
sent our “bodies a living sacrifice, holy « acceptat ble unto God,’ 
which is pronounced our “reasonable service.” Every one is 
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bound to render all the service and love which his circum- 
stances and capacities admit. “Ye are not your own, for ye 
are bought with a price; therefore, glorify God in your body 
and spirit, which are God’s.” Yet Christianity is a religion 
with a ministry divinely ordained, appointed by God as the 
grand means to be employed in the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of souls. The living teacher is necessary to 
communicate, expound and enforce the written word, or it is 
most likely to be disregarded by the great mass of the com- 
munity. The natural depravity of the heart is averse to the 
purity of religious truth, and where there is no living teach- 
er to arrest and arouse the attention to its importance, its 
claims are almost uniformly neglected. Connected with a 
faithful ministry, morality, social order, domestic happiness 
and political prosperity have always advanced and increased. 
It scatters rich blessings everywhere in its path through life. 


“The pulpit, in the sober sense 
Of its legitimate, peculiar powers, 
Must stand acknowledged while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of virtue’s cause.” 


It hath pleased God, for the purpose of securing order, and 
promoting the interests of his kingdom, that certain individ- 
uals, qualified for the duties, should be regularly set apart and 
expressly devoted to this work. 

The Church, for whose advancement the ministry has been 
instituted, is under the most solemn obligations to maintain 
and preserve the office in its purity, fidelity and efficiency. 
There is no one thing among the wants of the Church, at the 
present time, so much in demand, as able, well-trained, and 
devoted ministers of the Gospel. In our own land the desti- 
tution is wide-spread and appalling. There are vast multi- 
tudes unsupplied with the bread of life, with no ministry, 
with no means of grace, and frequently large districts are 
embraced in a single pastoral charge. The tide of popula- 
tion, too, never ebbs, and error of every sort, in a thousand 
shapes, is striving to gain the ascendancy over evangelical 
truth. The desolations, from every point, reach us with the 
ery, “Give us ufen!”” The world is open in all directions, 
the call is from every corner of the earth, “Come over and 
help us !” -The field is white, “the harvest is truly plenteous, 
but the laborers are few.” The salvation of the country and 
of the world, depends, under God upon the ministry of recon- 
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ciliation. These applications are addressed to the Church, 
and she ought to furnish the required help. The number in 
the ministry should be multiplied, its efficiency greatly increas- 
ed. Every Church in the land should regard it as her imper- 
ative duty to have sons in the ministry, men imbued with the 
love of Jesus, devoted to his cause, and .burning with an ar- 
dent zeal todo good. It is a great thing to be instrumental 
in introducing one individual into the sacred office, and he 
who is permitted to do so much as this, should feel that he 
lives not in vain, He is putting a train of events in motion, 
which will influence the world as long as time shall endure. 
He is thus calling many souls into spiritual life, is raising up 
other heralds of the cross, and is sending forth streams of 
mercy to the ends of the earth. It is dificult to estimate 
the power which a single sanctified and educated mind exerts 
when brought into the ministry, or to calculate the loss which 
the world would sustain, if some who are now laboring in the 
ministry, had never been permitted to enter upon the work. 

Many there are in the Church, we have said, who perceive 
the relations of the office to the salvation of immortal souls, 
and who, looking upon a world lying in iniquity, and regard- 
ing the ministry as an important instrument in bringing sin- 
ners from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to 
God, are ready to respond to the call, “Here am I, send me!” 
Hiow may such decide that they have been called to this high 
and responsible employment ? 

“he Church has always maintained that none should be 
ordained to the ministry but those who are called of God. 
The call must come from God. This position is fundamental, 
The question then arises, How may the expression of the Di- 
vine will be ascertained? We reply, not by any mysterious, 
secret, irresistible impulse, which leaves scarcely the probabi- 
lity of adoubt on the mind. We have nosympathy with that 
vague, mystical and fanatical idea of a call, which so often 
prevails, and supposes that some voice is to be heard, some 
impression felt, some Divine impulse given to the soul which 
is to force the man into the ministry without any rational or 
Scriptural evidence. Supernatural appearances and imagi- 
nary audible voices from heaven, come not from the Spirit of 
God. No confidence is to be placed in mysterious convic- 
tions and miraculous influences, imparted by direct or extra- 
ordinary means, or in any special interpretation of Providence 
which would place the ministry upon a different foundation 
from union with the Church, or any other question of Chris- 
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tian duty. Many persons, good but weak-minded, laboring 
under this delusion, have pressed into the office, to the dis- 
credit of the ministry, and the reproach of religion. Neither 
is mere desire for the work any evidence of a call. Many 
have this who are utterly unfit for the duties. Sometimes 
this desire arises from improper motives, springs from earthly 
associations ; it may be but the kindling of the youthful imag- 
ination with the fire of ambition, or the aspirations of the soul, 
after distinction. Such should shrink from the very thought of 
entering the ministry, lest they incur the presumptuous guilt 
of placing unhallowed hands upon the ark of God. There are 
others, too, with good intentions, but with such natural de- 
fects or moral obliquities of character, as must result in their 
certain disappointment and inevitable failure. Our position 
then is, that the expression of the Divine will, evinced in the 
fact that every man is fitted for some specific sphere of duty, 
may be known in reference to a call tothe ministry, in the 
same way, as the conscientious Christian ascertains any other 
duty. The Holy Ghost has ceased to give direct or special 
revelations. The will of God is to be learned from the teach- 
ings of the sacred Scriptures, studied under the guidance of 
the Spirit, always bestowed in answer to prayer. The Divine 
direction will be given, not through the medium of a remark- 
able vision, or a miraculous inspiration, but by means of the 
Christian's own conscience, judgment and sanctified affections. 
The sacred Scriptures, our only correct standard of action, 
define the necessary qualifications, There are in the Chris- 
tian Church diversities of talents and gifts. Non omnia 
omnes possumus. One man is fitted for one sphere, and an- 
other for another. Providence has evidently designed that 
there should be a difference in the pursuits and occupations 
of men, and this purpose has been indicated in the difference 
of their endowments and abilities. It is the duty of every 
Christian to labor in that vocation to which he seems best 
adapted, and in which he can best glorify his Maker. Ad 
quas res aptissimi erimus, in eis potissimum elaborabimus. A 
proper estimate must be made of our own powers, physical, 
mental and moral, and the inquiry instituted, Are they equal 
to the duties and demands of the office which we contemplate? 
Reason, as well as common sense, suggests such a course. 
This is to be regarded as the Scriptural call, as the Divine 
indication, that a man is authorized to preach the Gospel. 
But let us consider more particularly, the necessary qualifi- 
cations involved in a call to this important, dignified and re- 
sponsible work. 
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I. The first evidence, then, of a call to this high and holy 
employment, is genuine piety. An elevated tone of piety, 
experimental and practical, consistent and controlling, active 
and glowing, is an essential requisite, absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the faithful discharge of its appropriate duties. All 
the directions of inspiration enjoin or presuppose a pious 
heart, renewed by the Holy Ghost, baptized with the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, and brought completely under the sanctify- 
ing influences of Divine truth. To the minister of the Gos- 
pel are entrusted most momentous, solemn interests. He is 
commissioned to make known to men 


“The eternal counsels: in his Master’s name 
To treat with them of everlasting things, 
Of life, death, bliss and woe!” 


It is preposterous to expect a man to communicate, expound, 
enforce and apply the truths of the Bible, who has never 
felt their power in his own heart, who neither understands, 
believes, nor loves them. How shall he testify of the sufii- 
ciency of the remedy proposed in the Gospel, unless he feel 
his own spiritual malady? How shall he awaken the careless 
sinner, if he himself is lulled into security? How shall he 
feed the flock of Christ, purchased with His precious blood, 
who has no interest in that purchase? How can he relieve 
the tempted, sympathize with the children of sorrow, bind up 
the broken-hearted, and comfort them that mourn, who has 
no experimental knowledge, no spiritual experience? How 
shall he who has never realized, and therefore, never felt the 
pressure of his own sins, present the word “fitly spoken” to 
distressed, heavy-laden souls? How can ho give to every 
one his portion in due season? How can he guide anxious 
and doubting souls? How can he show to the weary travel- 
ler the road, which he himself has never travelled? If he 
has no cordial or practical belief in what his office requires 
him to preach, if he has no heart in the work, as the means 
of glorifying God and recovering man from his ruined con- 
dition, the ministry is to him no more than a profession, 
preaching is his livelihood; he is actuated as individuals are 
in secular pursuits ; he seeks for promotion ; for the purpose 
of ministering the word and the sacraments in obscurity, he 
will not make sacrifices or relinquish domestic comforts ; he 
is ever ready to make excuses for retiring from labor, or for 
indulging in indolence; he is constantly looking for material 
reward; he seeks for the praises of men rather than of God; 
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he preaches, prays, visits for notoriety and fame; he is un- 
willing to submit to seeming neglect; he becomes suspicious, 
envious and jealous of the brethren, when his fancied claims 
are disregarded, and is mortified when his supposed interests 
are overlooked. If a man has secret, selfish preferences, 
lingering desires after the honors, the influence or the emol- 
uments of the world, how much better for him to select a 
different vocation. The Church would not, perhaps, have to 
mourn that so many, who enter the ministry, leave it for oth- 
er pursuits, for political or secular life, if none ever crossed 
the threshold, except those whose hearts are cordially devoted 
to the cause of Christ, and filled with light and love derived 
from the cross. Unavoidable circumstances may sometimes 
divert a man from his original intentions, and frustrate his 
cherished plans and wishes, but a case like this seems to be 
an exception, and may, therefore, be regarded as a special 
interposition of Providence. If a man’s heart, however, is 
not “right in the sight of God,” the sooner he abandons the 
work, the more desirable it is, both for himself andthe Church. 
It is also true that God may sometimes bless the labors of an 
unregenerate man, and make him the instrument of convert- 
ing others, but generally a withering, blighting influence at- 
tends his efforts. No greater curse can be inflicted upon the 
Church than an unconverted ministry. The spirit of piety 
must decline, and mournful, spiritual desolation follow. “Un- 
to the wicked God saith, What hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldst take my covenant into thy 
mouth.”’ An unsanctified man cannot be sincerely and heart- 
ilyengaged in the ministerial work. An occupation, in which 
the feelings are not interested, will be irksome, repulsive and 
intolerable; the misgivings, which the incumbent must ever 
experience, in the performance of all his official duties, and 
in preaching to others an unknown Saviour, if his conscience 
is not entirely seared, will be all the time painfully harassing. 

The present state of the Church demands a high order of 
piety, a ministry actuated by a spirit of self-abnegation, a 
burning and untiring zeal , a heart warmed with the love of 
Christ. Men full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, are re- 
quired, men who will not hesitate to do any thing, suffer any 
thing for the name of Christ; who will forsake even the com- 
forts of refined society, and the endearments of home, and 
with their lives in their hands, go forth to the destitute settle- 
ments in our own country, orto the distant heathen, to preach 
the glad tidings of redemption to perishing sinners. The 
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ministry, adapted to the present state of the Church and the 
world, must be characterized by a broken spirit before God, 
compassion for the souls of others, and an unction fro.n the 
Holy Ghost. The piety needed must be so consistent and 
controlling, as to constantly influence the feelings and pas- 
sions, the desires and volitions, the daily habits ad enterprises 
of the individual. It must be so elevated and deep-toned as 
to pervade the soul, sweeten the temper, to lead daily to the 
faithful examination of the heart, and to the entire consecra- 
tion of the life to God. 

One called to the ministry, must be a man of earnest, hum- 
ble prayer. This is implied in what has been already said. 
In all of the duties and obligations of life, its difficulties and 
trials, a prayerful reliance upon God’s grace is the only safe 
course. Without prayer there is no security of the Divine 
aid and guidance. Yet it is, if possible, more necessary in 
the case of the minister of the Gospel, because placed in an 
office of peculiar importance, and in circumstances of peculi- 
ar danger, he needs special grace and, therefore, special 
prayer. He is not endowed with inspiration, he is fallible, 
yet, “a steward of the mysteries of God,” he is called to sus- 
tain the mighty responsibility of ministering to the Church 
of Christ. He is to win souls from ruin. The glory of God 
is entrusted to his keeping. How much does he need the in- 
fluence of the spirit of prayer! The presence of the Holy 
Spirit to guide, strengthen, comfort and bless, is indispensa- 
ble to success. In answer to believing prayer, ‘light i is poured 
into the mind, wnich’enables it to perceive the relations of 
things, and the force of reasons, which would otherwise be 
obscure and uncertain. If we commit our interests to the 
Lord, and acknowledge Him in all our ways, He will make 
our path clear, and direct our steps with unerring safety. “If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, and it shall be 
given him.” ‘Without me,” said the Saviour, “ye can do 
nothing.” ‘Through Christ strengthening me,” said his 
Apostle, “I can do all things.” But how cana man, who 
takes no interest in the duties of the closet, whose heart has 
not been brought under the sanctifying influence of Divine 
grace, approach with filial confidence and humble boldness, 
the mercy seat ? 

All other evidences, then, of a call to the sacred office, un- 
accompanied by humble, consistent, active piety, must be re- 
garded as very doubtful. The first and chief preparation, 

VoL. XII, No. 46. 25 
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which should be sought, is the anointing of the Spirit. Dis- 
cipline, learning, power of thought and of expression, are 
valuable things to use in Christ’s service, but purity of heart, 
aspirations for holiness, a spiritual apprehension of the truth, 
the love of Christ shed abroad in the heart, as the governing 
principle of action, are still more important. These are the 
essential qualifications of a good minister of Christ, of an 
ambassador sent from God. If there is a reasonable doubt 
of the existence of pure, genuine piety, or a vacillating, un- 
steady influence of religious principle, it should at once settle 
the question, and enable the Church, as well as the individual, 
to decide that he has not been called to so high, so holy a 
trust as the sacred ministry. 

II. There must be, not only sincere piety, but a passion for 
the work. A man may be a Christian, but if he has no strong 
love, no earnest enthusiasm for the duties of the ministry, he 
would better seek some otheremployment. The passion for 
the work ought to be so decided and positive, that no difficul- 
ty will discourage hope, no effort banish solicitude, and no 
object divert the mind from an absorbing interest in the sub- 
ject. There should be a high appreciation of the ministry 
as a good work, ardent desires to rescue souls from eter- 
nal ruin, such a devotion to the work as to engage all the 
powers of mind and soul, so that, as Horne has said, the in- 
dividual will need no urging or caressing, and will feel that 
nothing but death or the most decided frown of Providence, 
can turn him back; so that he will have the courage, the 
strength of mind, or the purpose which'are indispensably ne- 
cessary to success. It should be a passion which springs 
from the constraining love of God in the heart, which mani- 
fests itself in a tender regard for the interests of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, and a serious desire to be instrumental in pro- 
moting the glory of God. The minister of the Gospel must 
take hold of his work with as much earnestness as the most 
enthusiastic merchant or man of the world labors for the meat 
that perisheth. There are difficulties, trials, hardships, pri- 
vations and sacrifices to be encountered, and unless his heart 
is wholly in the work, he cannot, to any extent, expect that 
his labors will be either acceptable to God, or useful to his 
fellow-men. When some one inquired of Dr. Johnson whe- 
ther he thought the minister’s an easy office, he replied: 
“No Sir, I pity the minister who thinks so! I pity the peo- 
ple who are under such a minister.” If aman be not deeply 
interested in his labors, and give to them his undivided sym- 
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pathies and energies, all his impulses and affections, he can- 
not be successful. If he go forth in the performance of his 
duties, like a slave to the quarries or to the hardest task, he 
cannot anticipate the promise and seal of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence. 

When the ministry is chosen from unworthy motives, or 
where entrance upon its sacred functions, instead of being 
regulated by the Scriptural rule, is thrown open to the unre- 
newed and careless, we cannot expect this passion for the 
work to exist. The ministry must, therefore, not be sought 
contrary to a man’s own conscientious convictions of duty, 
for the purpose of gratifying friends, or for securing oppor- 
tunities of study and mental improvement, or for the sake 
of ease, emolument or respectability, but with singleness of 
purpose, and the desire to please God. The motive must not 
be love of money, of fame, or of pleasure; the work must be 
dearer than life itself. Said one to Christ, “I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” Our Savioar’ 3 reply shows that 
the man was influenced by mercenary considerations, that he 
sought promotion and worldly advantage, and hence, while 
in that state of mind, he was utterly unfit for the sacred of- 
fice. He rebuked such a spirit, when he said: ‘Foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head.” It was equivalent to 
saying, “‘You certainly mistake the nature of the calling; it 
is not an avocation which furnishes facilities for worldly 
emolument, but one which requires great sacrifices and the 
exercise of self-denial.” The pursuit of earthly treasures, 
devotion to worldly schemes and aggrandizement, is incom- 
patible with the faithful discharge of ministerial duty. The 
disciples, constrained by their paramount love for Christ and 
their regard for his authority and glory, forsook all, aban- 
doned their secular interests, and gave their undivided atten- 
tion to the advancement of his cause. ‘They were enthusias- 
tic in the work, to which they had dedicated themselves. They 
were men of one idea. So strong was this passion in Elliot, 
missionary to the Indians, that at eighty years of age, when 
all his powers were beginning to fail him, he thought it wor- 
thy his feeble strength to teach a little heathen child to lisp 
the name of Jesus. This was the secret of Henry Martyn’s 
success, of McCheyne’s, Dwight’s, Edward Payson’s, James 
Patterson’s s, and of others in our own land and in other lands, 
who exercised in the ministry an influence so potential for 
good. It was this that led the patriarchs of our own Church 
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to leave their native land and the comforts of home, to build 
up the waste places of Zion in this distant country. Ifa 
man has drunk deeply of the spirit of Christ, if his life is 
sustained by constant communion with Christ, there can be 
no work, no employment on earth so full of satisfactory, pure 
and elevated enjoyment, as that of conducting souls to the 
realms of bliss. Even if the results be unnoticed and un- 
honored as regards this world, the record is on high, and 
there is a rich and glorious reward beyond the grave. “They 
that be wise shall shine as the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 


“ When the last stupendous morning springs, 

Big with the fate of all terrestrial things ; 

Then holy, happy shepherd, thou shalt stand 
Among thy ransom’d sheep at Christ’s right hand, 
Receive thy blest reward in glory rise, 

And like a star, illume the upper sky !” 


III. A well balanced mind is an indispensable condition of 
a call to the Christian ministry. Good common sense is ne- 
cessary, as well as purity of heart and the inward qualifying 
of the Holy Spirit. If a man concentrate in himself all the 
piety and the learning of the Christian Church, and have not 
discretion or a sound judgment in directing or applying his 
other qualifications, he cannot be useful. Much mischief has 
been done to the interests of the Church, by the introduction 
of men into the sacred office destitute of this quality. A 
large number of those ministers, who seem to have mistaken 
their vocation, are perhaps more deficient in this respect than 
in any other. Such men, it is true, have sometimes, when in 
the ministry, been successful, if they have had remarkable 
qualities of mind and heart, but they were useful in spite of 
their infirmities. A man often does good in the pulpit, but 
it is counteracted as soon as he leaves it. He says weak and 
foolish things, not malevolent or wicked, but his influence is 
lost in his intercourse with the people; during the week he 
does more harm than all the good he accomplishes on the 
Sabbath. If there be in any individual’s composition a 
marked singularity of character, or some great eccentricity, 
it is a radical defeet. The ministry is no place for him. He 
should seek a field of usefulness in some other direction. No 
man of incurable indiscretion is called to this high and holy 
work. He whe is constitutionally imprudent, and habitually 
injudicious, should segard the evidence as complete for his 
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exclusion from the sacred office. A well-balanced mind must 
be considered of immeasurable importance in all candidates 
for the ministry. - Sober, substantial qualities are far more 
useful than all the brilliant, fitful powers of eccentric genius. 
We want men of discreet mind and sound judgment in avoid- 
ing errors, and inselecting means to accomplish suitable ends; 
men who judiciously exercise their mental faculties in the or- 
dinary concerns of life, and with a knowledge of men and 
things in their character and tendencies, are enabled to judge 
in reference to the rules and proprieties of life, and who can 
easily accommodate themselves to the peculiarities, circum- 
stances and habits which prevail in society. Without this 
ability, a man of undoubted piety, and with the best inten- 
tions, will not only defeat the object which he values most 
highly, but he may be the occasion of serious and positive 
mischief. He may inflict upon the Church and the interests 
of immortal souls, serious and irreparable injury. 

IV. Next in the list of qualifications is intellectual capacity, 
a mind that can be disciplined, strengthened and enlarged, 
such mental endowments as will enable the individual to ac- 
quire knowledge, grasp any question and present Divine 
truth with power and success. ‘There are some minds that 
seem so loosely put together, that it is impossible to bring 
them under the influence of proper discipline. You cannot 
make them understand what is meant by accuracy. A reci- 
tation is never so acquired or mastered, that they can feel, in 
any measure, sure of it. There is often a natural indolence 
of mind, which it is impossible to overcome, an apparent de- 
termination to be careless and inaccurate, which seems inhe- 
rent in some persons, and which no discipline or effort is able 
to correct. The Church has no use for men of weak and 
sluggish minds, in this laborious and responsible work. Such 
should be repelled, rather than encouraged to enter the ser- 
vice. It will not answer to introduce into the sacred office, 
the halt, the blind and the maimed, to keep the people always 
limping : 

Non tali auzxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 

The interests at stake are too important, the results too vital. 
The good which may be thus done is at too great an expense. 
At a time, and in a country in which liberty tends to licen- 
tiousness, and scepticism and false religion are so rampant, 
arrogantly challenging the credentials and faith of the true 
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believer, it is madness to commit the defence and propaga- 
tion of the Gospel to others than men of strong, clear and 
vigorous intellect. There must be, then, the substratum, the 
material, which is required for the appropriate duties of the 
ministerial office, good natural abilities, amind which reaches 
at least the ordinary standard. The intellect, we know, is 
susceptible of great improvement, andthe man less gifted, with 
industry often far transcends in excellence the more highly 
favored, yet weak minds never become strong, naturally blun- 
ted and droning powers can never become active and effective. 
No one, therefore, whose capacity is below what may be re- 
garded as mediocrity, should think that he is called to the 
work of the ministry. The word of God has nowhere taught 
us to disregard the appropriate means prescribed for the ac- 
complishment of the proper end, because “the excellency of 
the power may be of God and not of us.’ The apostolic in- 
junction is, “Lay hands suddenly on no man,” but never 
does it intimate, on 
“Skulls that cannot teach and will not learn.” 


V. A thorough, systematic and adequate education is re- 
quired, so that the workman may be “thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” If earnest piety is necessary in the 
Christian ministry, to produce the right kind of feeling and 
zeal, a high degree of knowledge is equally necessary to di- 
rect that piety and zeal aright, and by the appropriate pre- 
sentation of the truth to produce them in others. It is true 
that men endowed with rare good sense, with active minds, 
clear-sighted and quick, have become distinguished and hon- 
ored ministers of the Gospel, without the usual preparatory 
training, but these are exceptional cases. They do not, how- 
ever, justify us in approving or encouraging any one to go 
per saltum, without the proper intellectual culture, from some 
secular employment into so responsible a work. Many who 
have done so, have been disappointed in their expectations, 
and have accomplished less for the cause of their Master and 
the interests of their fellow-men, than they might have done 
if they would have exerted their influence in an avocation to 
which they were better fitted, and diffused the light of a con- 
sistent, Christian example, in a more humble and retired 
sphere. Individuals possessing a high order of native talent, 
sound judgment, ardent piety and persevering application 
have, without a classical education, and with a limited amount 
of preparation, occupied positions of usefulness in the Church, 
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notwithstanding the early disadvantages, under which they 
labored. But with the proper culture, their influence might 
have been greatly extended. These very men will tell you 
how crippled and embarrassed they have felt throughout their 
whole course in life, for the want of suitable, systematic and 
thorough training. No one now rejoices that in his youth he 
did not enjoy the advantages of a classical education. 

There are short roads to the pulpit, but the question ought 
to be considered as settled, that the ministry must be educa- 
ted, and that too in the most thorough manner. It should 
be the policy of every Church that no one can become a 
minister inher communion, except in rare and peculiar cases, 
without the regular training. Every minister should be a 
“scribe, well instructed in the mysteries of the kingdom, who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things, both new and old.” 
The power of the Christian ministry, as ameans in the hands 
of the Spirit, very much depends upon the ability to present 
with appropriateness, clearness and force, the great truths of 
Christianity. Although the weakest agents have sometimes 
been employed to confound the mighty, it must be remem- 
bered that the days of miracles and of supernatural endow- 
ments have passed. No literal coal from any altar fires the 
lips of the messenger of truth. We are now to act in accor- 
dance with the suggestion of wisdom and of common sense. 
While we cordially admit and strenuously maintain that the 
spirit of Christ in the heart is the first and indispensable 
qualification of the Gospel ministry, yet the influence and 
usefulness of any Christian Church, will be in proportion to 
the ability and learning of those who minister at her altars. 
Nunquamaliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dicit. It is a maxim 
of reason and common sense, as well as a sentiment, enforced 
by the authority of heaven, that “the priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge” and “feed the people with understanding.” 
There must be careful intellectual training, mental discipline 
and acquisition, gained through toilsome processes and labo- 
rious effort, for the want of which, no piety, zeal or spiritual- 
ity willatone. Fluency, eloquence, age or activity can never 
be admitted as substitutes for sound, solid learning. There 
must be such a standard of education as is suited to the na- 
ture of the office and the importance of the work. No slight 
and superficial preparation can be deemed sufficient. Chry- 
sostom well calls the ministry a “burthen, from which angelic 
strength might shrink,” and Paul himself, under a sense of 
the dread responsibility, with profound humility exclaimed, 
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“Who is sufficient for these things?” It is necessary that he, 
who would be invested with so responsible an office, should 
himself first be carefully instructed. “Oh what abundance 
of things,” says Baxter, “are there that a minister should 
understand, and what a great defect to be ignorant of them.” 
A well-educated ministry has always been a Divine appoint- 
ment, the ordinance of God from the earliest record of histo- 
ry until the present time. The educational provisions of the 
tribe of Levi, the schools of the prophets, the scribes and 
doctors of the law among the Jews, the personal instruction 
which Christ gave his apostles, the distinguished schools of 
the early Church, and the Colleges and Sewin: aries of later 
times, the most of which were expressly founded and intend- 
ed for the education of ministers, furnish the most unequivo- 
cal and unbroken testimony to the fixed judgment of the 
Church on this question. At the time of the Reformation, 
how could those wonderful changes have been accomplished 
without the influence of learning? The name of the great 
Saxon Reformer is inseparably connected with the University 
of Wittenberg. ‘he age of the Reformation was the age of 
the revival of learning. ‘The Reformers,” says the great his- 
torian of this period, “always connected deepstudy with the 
laborious ministry; the ministry was the end, study was but 
the means.” Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, Zwingli were 
men of profound erudition, deeply versed in ancient wisdom. 
Their varied attainments contributed largely to the astonish- 
ing results they achieved. ‘Their piety was not less active or 
useful, because of their learning. Knowledge is necessary 
to aid in explaining, illustrating, defending and enforcing 
the truth. President Edwards with much force remarks, 
“Study is of great use, in order to a preparation for publicly 
instructing others. And though having the heart full of the 
powerful influences of the Spirit of God may, at some time, 
enable persons to speak profitably, yea, very excellently 
without study, yet this will not warrant us needlessly to cast 
ourselves down from the pinnacle of the temple, depending 
upon it that the angel of the Lord will bear us up, and keep 
us from dashing our foot against a stone, when there is an- 
other way to go down, though it be not so quick. ” “Give 
thyself to reading; ” “Meditate upon these things; give thy- 
self wholly to them, that thy profiting may appear unto all,” 
is still the rule, which has never been repealed. Paul, when 
an old man and a prisoner, sent across the waters, more than 
five hundred miles, for his books and parchment, which he 
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regarded as indispensable to the work in which he was en- 
ed. 

oe What work requires greater wisdom, a vaster range of 
learning? It is the business of the ministry to expound the 
Scriptures, to understand the laws of interpretation, to han- 
dle the great themes of the Gospel. How, without the ad- 
vantages of education, can he unfold, in their harmony, the 
doctrines of the Bible, remove objections, reconcile apparent 
contradictions, and throw light upon obscure passages? It 
isthe business of the ministry to instruct the ignorant, re- 
claim the erring, comfort the mourner, guide the inquirer, to 
warn the sinner and encourage the believer, explain prophe- 
cies and enforce precepts, “rightly dividing the word of truth,” 
and “giving to every one his portion in due season.” By the 
apostle great stress is laid on the ability to teach others. We 
would be unwilling to entrust our diseased bodies, our legal 
controversies, or our other great questions to men, who are 
not qualified by education for the work, and yet we often 
commit the imperishable interests of the soul, and the deep 
influence which the ministry exerts upon society, to nescience 
or stupidity. There are many men attempting to discharge 
the weighty and arduous duties of the office, whose intellec- 
tual furniture is so slender and inadequate, that they cannot 
be said to be safe and intelligent guides on any subject. 
Their minds are lean and unfurnished, their meagre stock is 
soon exhausted, the people are not fed, our congregations 
dwindle away under their sickly and unedifying ministry. 
The Church is enfeebled, religion is degraded, God is dishon- 
ored, and iniquity rejoices. Such may think that “the Lord 
hath need of them,” but they are greatly mistaken. An ig- 
norant ministry may do as much harm as an ungodly minis- 
try. 

There are also reasons for the position assumed, growing 
out of the peculiar character of the age in which we live. If 
ever the office demanded an intellectual ministry, then at the 
present day, more than at any previous period, is the most 
complete preparation emphatically required. The active, 
stirring mind of the age cannot be influenced or controlled, 
except by disciplined mind. Knowledge is becoming more 
generally disseminated, and a spirit of inquiry and of thought, 
on all subjects, has been awakened. Unless those who pro- 
fess to be public teachers keep pace with the progress of lit- 
erature and science, unless they are found in advance of the 
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mass of the people, they cannot command attention, they 
will not secure the respect and confidence due to their office. 
Never was the human mind so wakeful as at present. Every 
truth is required to undergo the severest scrutiny; it is tested 
by the most careful examination. He, who presents an idea 
on any subject, is expected to defend it. Wherever the Gos- 
pel comes, its claims are canvassed. Opposition, stimulated 
by fear and by hatred, is encountered. Objections of every 
kind are offered, and strenuously maintained. The Church 
is surrounded by adversaries, shrewd, subtle, bitter and 
learned, who are disposed to gather material from every 
source, from all departments ef learning, to assail our faith. 
The vast prevalence, the boldness and industry of error, so- 
phistry and infidelity in its more refined forms, must be met, 
refuted and repelled. Much well-digested knowledge is re- 
quired; nota mere smattering of Theological lore, with a 
certain amount of fluency of speech ; able, powerful preach- 
ing is demanded. It is no easy work, he undertakes, who is 
appointed a teacher at the present day, in the mighty con- 
flict of truth and error, and he only who is thoroughly quali- 
fied for the duties involved, and is capable of wielding argu- 
ment, and meeting the most powerful champion in the hostile 
ranks, can be regarded as “a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed,” or warranted in assuming the functions of this 
important office. 

It has sometimes been said that men of cultivated mind and 
refined taste, cannot be useful or successful among a rude, 
uncultivated, ignorant people, and therefore it is necessary 
to have men of moderate attainments, who will be satisfied 
with coarse society, rough manners, and the privations inci- 
dent to the less enlightened and more degraded classes of the 
humanrace. But we do not recognize the force of the argu- 
ment. It is based in ignorance or a misconception of the 
mind and the nature of true religion. It is an apology for 
introducing unqualified men into the pulpit. It is true, that 
habits and taste found in cultivated society and in the acqui- 
sition of a liberal education, may lead an individual to desire 
@ position congenial to his taste, particularly as such a posi- 
tion may, in his judgment, furnish a larger field of usefulness ; 
but it is not true that he cannot live and labor in the position 
which Providence may call him to occupy. If his heart be 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his Divine Master, if he 
be filled with the love of Christ and a desire to be instrumen- 
tal in saving immortal souls, he will be willing to sacrifice 
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personal enjoyment, and submit to any self-renunciation which 
the dictates of duty may seem to require. And this very 
culture will give dignity and value to his ministerial action, 
and increase his efficiency, just as the learning of Martyn, of 
Carey, of Stoddard and others, greatly contributed to their 
influence and success among heathen nations. The mental 
discipline which Paul, the great preacher to the Gentiles, re- 
ceived at the feet of Gamaliel, and the stores of knowledge 
he acquired in the schools, did not diminish his power to do 
good. His wonderful attainments, while they fitted him the 
better to contend with error, and to bafile his learned oppo- 
nents, to detect their sophistries and expose their absurdities, 
also rendered his teachings to the ignorant and simple more 
effective and successful. There is no branch of knowledge 
which may not be useful toa minister of the Gospel; his 
intellectual discipline and acquisitions may all be made trib- 
utary to the great work to which he has consecrated himself, 
to the diffusion of human happiness, and the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

VI. Efficiency or force of character is a cardinal qualifi- 
eation in a call to the Gospel ministry. There are often, 
even in good men, such constitutional defects of character, as 
to render it wholly inexpedient and improper for them to as- 
sume an office of so much magnitude and responsibility. 
Everything in the habits of our people tends to develop char- 
acter early, and by the time a young man has to decide, whe- 
ther it is his duty’to study for the ministry, he is already in 
the possession of some kind of character. As he is now, so 
he is likely to be hereafter, in study and thought. If his 
conceptions and ideas are now obscure and nebulous, he will 
carry with him, into the ministry, the same obscurity and 
vagueness of thought and expression. If idle and indolent 
in his youth, he will be so in manhood. Seldom are these 
expectations disappointed. If he is wanting in force of char- 
acter, so that he is not prompt and efficient in accomplishing 
any work which may be assigned him, but performs every 
thing he undertakes in a bungling manner, he lacks a most 
important element. If, however, he can do any one thing 
well, promptly and effectually, there is something with which 
to begin. The minister of the Gospel should possess the 
power of impressing his own character upon those who are 
brought under his ministerial influence and spiritual care, 
The weak, vacillating, inefficient man, who cannot control 
himself, rule his own household, or govern thore who are sub- 
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ordihate to him, should not enter the ministry. This ineffi- 
ciency is often found irremediable, although existing in con- 
nexion with genuine piety. We need men who are equal to 
the work, men of earnest, energetic action, assiduous, perse- 
vering effort, who are ready to go into the highways and 
hedges, prepared to master difficulties and endure hardships 
which would intimidate and crush ordinary minds. That was 
a true sentiment uttered by Augustine, Lpiscopatus non est 
artifictum transigende vite. It should be constantly kept 
in mind by those who contemplate the office of the ministry. 
“Whatever the hand findeth to do, it must do it with its 
might.’ Men must work while it is day, and every hour of 
the day, or many who, through their instrumentality, might 
have been reclaimed, will at last irrevocably perish, and ex- 
claim in the bitterness of their anguish: “The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and we are not saved.” 

VII. But an individual may be in the possession of genuine, 
deep-toned piety; he may have a passion for the work; he 
may possess a well-balanced mind, capable of instruction, 
properly disciplined and richly furnished with knowledge ; 
he may have force of character, and enjoy a reputation for 
efliciency and success in every department of labor to which 
he has devoted his energies, yet his call to the ministry of 
reconciliation is not complete, until the voice of the Churchis 
heard, and, in the judgment of the brethren, he is regarded 
as qualified for the work. Without this, a call is inconceiva- 
ble. The Church must, after careful and serious considera- 
tion, recognize the individual as fitted for the office, and 
the announcement of its deliberate judgment constitutes a 
part of the vocation tothe ministry. The Church being ful- 
ly satisfied with his qualifications for the work, its decision 
is authoritative and final. God has delegated to the Church 
the power to decide in reference to the gifts and graces of 
those who offer themselves for the ministry. No one has a 
right, self-constituted, without ecclesiastical authority, to go 
forth and preach. The Church is clothed with the wisdom 
and power, necessary to perpetuate her own existence, and 
the duty of committing the ministry of the word to faithful 
men, is solemnly enjoined by the word of inspiration. There 
is a rule laid down, a Seriptural standard given, by which the 
Church is to judge in calling, as well as the candidate in 
obeying the call. But whilst the Church is required to ex- 
press its belief in the fitness of the applicant for the holy 
work, and commissions men to preach the Gospel, she must 
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exercise great caution and discrimination, and send forth on- 
ly such as possess the most satisfactory and hopeful evidences 
of a genuine call by the Holy Spirit. The office should be 
regarded as sacred, the commission divine, the work glorious. 
Its design is nothing less than the recovery of man to purity 
and happiness, the illumination of the understanding, the 
renewal of the affections, and the production of principles, 
which will bring forth fruit unto eternal life. The conse- 
quences are all important and enduring. The credentials 
should be clear and well-authenticated. For the minister of 
the Gospel appears as an ambassador of Christ, in his stead, 
with a message of peace and reconciliation, to bring men to 
God. 

No office is more responsible, more dignified ; none re- 
quires higher qualifications than that of the ministry. 
To make a mistake upon this subject, may involve conse- 
quences as fearful as they are irretrievable. No position in 
life is fraught with more important results. Yet how many 
are found ready to enter upon the service, anticipating only 
ease, enjoyment of a selfish nature, honor and applause, and 
to prosecute its duties without any sense of the great responsi- 
bility resting upon them, totally unfit for the work. How 
true it is, that 


“Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread !” 


To intrude into the ministry without a call, is evidently sin- 
ful; for no man, who makes use of the means of instruction, 
and the Divine illumination promised in God’s word, can err, 
unless through the influence of improper motives, or in con- 
sequence of the neglect of prayer and inquiry. No one is 
expected to become a herald of the cross without an enlight- 
ened persuasion, that it is the will of God he should preach 
the Gospel, just as no )ne is expected to unite with the 
Church, as a member, who is destitute of the Scriptural evi- 
dences of Christian character. The barriers, which have been 
erected for excluding the incompetent, should not be disre- 
garded. By introducing into the ministry those who are 
neither able nor apt to teach, the wants of the Church are not 
relieved; her efforts are only crippled,’ her difficulties in- 
creased, and she is compelled to struggle on with new evils. 

By the faithful presentation of the truth, by showing the 
true tests of acall tothe ministry, there is no danger of keep- 
ing those out of the office whom God has called to the work. 
The individual, who can be finally excluded in this way, ought 
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so to be excluded. He, whom God has really called, will only 
be confirmed in his purpose, and strengthened in his resolu- 
tion, by such cautions and warnings against self-deception, 
though he may be compelled, for a season, to pass through 
the discipline of painful doubt and hesitation. 

Let young men who have been brought under the influence 
of Divine truth, seriously inquire whether it is not their duty 
to prepare for the ministry of reconciliation, whether they 
are not called to gird on the harness and go forth into the 
vineyard of the Lord, to preach the glad tidings of redemp- 
tion to those who are perishing. Let the Church be faithful 
in the discharge of its obligations, and send forth an able and 
faithful winistry, and soon the world will be converted to 
God, and the millions of its inhabitants will speedily unite 
in singing the praises of redeeming love and pardoning grace! 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE PLEASURES OF TASTE. 


THERE is a world without us made all beautiful and glori- 
ous, with which we become acquainted through the medium 
of the senses. To correspond with this, there is a world 
within us, which we call the soul or the mind, with which we 
become acquainted through consciousness, or the internal 
sense. These two worlds, wonderfully and fearfully made, 
are set over against each other, and exert an influence, the 
one upon the other. The one perishable, though beautiful ; 
the other to continue for ever. The one ministering to the 
other for a season, until it has fulfilled its office, and then 
passing away; the other, the soul, ministered unto, and 
gathering strength from sorrow and from joy, from adversity 
and prosperity, from every form of thought, and feeling, and 
action, from every aspect of truth and duty, prepares itself 
for another, it may be, and it ought to be, ahigher and nobler 
state of being. These worlds, originally perfect, and made 
for happiness, have been marred by sin. ‘The one has lost 
the image of God, in which it was made, whilst the curse, by 
reason of sin, rests upon the other. In both there yet re- 
main traces of that original excellency in which they were 
formed, and both possess the power of giving and receiving 
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something of the happiness for which they were originally 
designed. They stand before us like the remains of magni- 
ficent temples, in which the great God once dwelt in all his 
glory, but from which the glory has departed, leaving here 
and there, on tower, column and portico, the lingering re- 
mains of a beauty and magnificence, which sin itself cannot 
obliterate. Of these rewains, I point out as one, 7'aste and 
its appropriate objects in the world of matter and of mind. 
I name this as one of the remnants of original ylory, because 
in its exercise, it is innocent and pure, and productive of va- 
ried and constant enjoyment, and because the objects in which 
it delights and has its existence, are attractive in themselves, 
and elevating in their influence. 

Dr. Reid has defined taste to be “the power of the mind, 
by which we are capable of discerning and relishing the 
beauties of nature, and whatever is excellent in the fine arts.”’ 
This is substantially the definition, which the best writers have 
given to this subject. 

It will not be appropriate nor profitable, in this connection, 
to enter upon the discussion of the question, whether taste is 
an instinct or intuition of our nature, or whether it is a de- 
ductive process, and dependent only upon the reasoning pow- 
er for its existence. Taste is both intuitive and rational. 
These two frequently run into each other, so that it is difficult 
to determine where the one ends and the other begins. If we 
occupy a position on an eminence in some public cemetery, 
and survey the landscape which, like a panorama, encloses us 
onevery side, the delightful and elevating emotion which we 
experience, is not the result of the slow process of reasoning, 
buat it is instantaneous as thought or the lightning’s flash. 
The soul is taken captive by the emotion, and filled with it, 
until it gives itself expression in appropriate words. Upon 
this intuitive perception depends the enjoyment, derivable 
from the exercise of this power. This is the original gift of 
God, and differs in delicacy and strength, as God has impar- 
ted to each one occording to the constitution of his nature. 
The taste which is rational, depends for its exercise upon the 
judgment, more than upon a separate intuitive faculty of the 
soul. It is occupied more with the philosophy of the emo- 
tion, and the assigning of reasons for the existence of the 
emotion, and the investigating the qualities of the object, 
which has awakened the emotion. ‘It considers the adapt- 
edness of the parts of an instrument to the accomplishment 
of a certain end, the quality of the material, nothing wanting 
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and nothing superfluous, and the rational taste pronounces it 
beautiful.’’ Thus it investigates the character of a poem or 
novel, and determines whether the subject is well chosen, 
whether the parts are in harmony with it and with one an- 
other, whether the characters are well selected and sustained, 
whether the sentiments and actions ascribed tothe characters 
are appropriate, and whether the whole work is natural, 
and satisfies the wants of the soul. This constitutes a 
part of criticism which is nothing more than the ap- 
plication of reason and good sense to the various productions 
of art, and thereby approving of the one and condemning the 
other. It will be perceived, then, that there is a power in 
the human soul by which, without any antecedent knowledge, 
we are capable of deriving enjoyment from the contemplation 
of objects of sublimity and beauty, and that this same pow- 
er, in a state of cultivation, isa source of enjoyment in the 
contemplation of works of art which are designed to imitate 
nature, or which are constructed, as machinery of various 
kinds, for the purpose of attaining a particular end. 

We say, then, that all men possess this power of the soul 
in its original, simple form, and this is proved by the fact 
that the exercise of this power is manifested among all na- 
tions, both savage and civilized, and during all periods of 
life, from the earliest exercise of mind to the last. A beau- 
tiful picture will be admired by all who are permitted to see 
it. But the admiration will be varied in degree, and directed 
to different parts of the picture; one will admire the colors 
and figures, simply because they are colors and figures. This 
may be regarded as indicative of the lowest degree of suscep- 
tibility and attainment. Another will be attracted by the 
expression of countenance, and the relation which the differ- 
ent figures sustain to each other. A third will consider the 
object of the painting, and whether it has been attained. The 
artist, who has entered into the soul of the picture, and is 
capable of judging of the particulars in detail, and the rela- 
tion which they sustain to each other, and to the whole, real- 
izes a degree of enjoyment which is forbidden to others. 
This difference of impression is to be referred to constitutional 
difference, and to education. There is a difference in nervous 
sensibility and susceptibility in different persons, and in the 
same persons at different times, which modifies our enjoy- 
ment from every source. Attention to a particular subject 
magnifies it in our estimation, increases our interest in it, and 
constitutes it a source of enjoyment, such as it could not be 
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under other circumstances. This may be regarded as the 
product of repetition or habit, which constitutes an element 
of great influence, in both the body and the soul of man. 

Some have supposed that all objects were originally alike 
to the mind, and that they became beautiful or sublime by 
association. Thus pleasing emotions are awakened from some 
cause, and whilst these emotions are in existence, we behold 
a rose, or a lily, or tulip, and the existing emotion is trans- 
ferred to the flower which ever after, when seen, awakens a 
similar emotion. ‘The objection to this theory is, that acci- 
dental association cannot account for the universality of the 
decisions of mankind concerning particular objects. Why 
should all agree in admiring the lily and the rose, rather than 
the sun-flower or poppy? That association does enhance the 
beauty of some objects, cannot be denied, yet it cannot afford 
an adequate reason for the general feeling of the beautiful. 
How much do virtuous acts and sentiments enhance the beau- 
ty of a lovely female, and lend a charm to homeliness itself, 
which renders it tenfold more attractive than the most beau- 
tiful face and graceful form, overshadowed by vice and crime. 
Thus acts of kindness, bestowed with a hearty good will, be- 
come associated with an attractive face, and impart to it a 
light which reveals a moral loveliness, which covers with glo- 
ry all the imperfections of face and form. 

The theory of Alison, who has written several essays on 
the subject of Taste, is, “that matter is not beautiful in itself, 
but derives its beauty from the expression of mind.” The 
qualities of mind capable of producing emotion, are either 
active or passive; either its powers and capacities, as benef- 
icence, wisdom, fortitude, invention, fancy, &c., or its feel- 
ings and affections, as love, joy, hope, gratitude, purity, fi- 
delity, innocence, &c. In the observation or belief of these 
qualities of mind, we are formed by the original and moral 
constitution of our nature to experience various and powerful 
emotions.” He continues, “It is only through the mediu.n 
of matter, that in the present condition of our being, the 
qualities of mind are known to us, the qualities of mind which 
tney signify. They may be the signs, therefore, or the ex- 
pressions of these mental qualities, in the following ways : 

1. As the immediate signs of the powers or capacities of 
mind. Thus all the works of human art or design, are di- 
rectly significant of the wisdom, the invention, the taste and 
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the benevolence of the artist, and the works of nature the 
wisdom, and power, and beneficence of the Divine artist. 

2. As the signs of all the affections or dispositions of mind 
which we love, or with which we are formed to sympathise. 
It is thus the notes and motions of animals are expressive of 
their happiness and joy; that the tones of the human voice 
are significant of the various emotions, by which it is animat- 
ed, and that all the affections which we either love or admire 
in the human mind, are directly signified by the various ap- 
pearances of the countenance and form. These he calls the 
direct expressions of the mind, and the material qualities 
which signify such powers or affections, immediately produce 
én us the peculiar emotions which, by the laws of our nature, 
the mental qualities are fitted to produce. 

Beside these, there are other means by which the qualities 
of matter may be significant to us of the qualities of the 
mind indirectly. These are means adapted to ends, as in 
works of art, when they are fitted to minister to the conveni- 
ences and enjoyments of life, are significant of the happiness 
they are fitted to bestow, and scenes in nature acquire such 
an accession of beauty, when we consider them as fitted with 
so much wisdom, for the habitation of so many sentient be- 
ings. Analogy or Resemblance also. Hence, sounds and 
colors are felt to resemble peculiar affections of the mind, 
from which the metaphor has its origin, and the personifica- 
tion of matter, which is a strongly marked characteristic of 
every age. Association, also, in the proper sense of the term, 
which gives such power to fashion, so that at different periods 
the opposite extremes are admired, and objects which have 
been devoted to religion, to patriotism or to honor, affect us 
with all the emotions and qualities of which they become sig- 
nificant, and the beauty of natural scenery becomes exalted 
from the records of events which it has witnessed. Jndividu- 
al association also contributes to the same result, when certain 
qualities or appearances of matter are connected with our 
private affections and remembrances, and when they give to 
these material qualities or appearances a character of inter- 
est which is the result solely of our own memory and affec- 
tions. 

Whilst we are willing to concede to this elegant writer the 
praise of ingenuity, and also are willing to concur with him 
in many of his positions, such as the power of association 
and of analogy and resemblance in enhancing the emotion of 
the beautiful, and, in general, agree in the position that the 
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mind exerts a reflex influence upon material objects, and 
throws around them the charm of the emotion which has been - 
awakened there, we dissent entirely from his two general po- 
sitions, viz., 1. That it is only through the medium of mat- 
ter that the qualities of mind are known to us, and 2. That 
the qualities or properties of matter are the signs or expres- 
sions of mental qualities. As to the first point, without in- 
tending to enter upon an extended refutation of the position, 
it will be sufficient for the present, to say that we become 
acquainted with the qualities of the mind, as we do with the 
qualities of matter by the mind itself. We know not that 
matter has been the medium through which we have become 
acquainted with the faculties or powers of the mind, as judg- 
ment, reason, memory, imagination, &c., neither can we con- 
ceive how the qualities of these faculties can become known 
to us through the medium of matter. Any one who will take 
the trouble of inspecting the operations of his mind, will 
discover that all his knowledge of mind is obtained through 
the mind itself, and more than this, that consciousness is the 
condition in which we obtain all knowledge, whether it be of 
matter or of mind. It is asserted, indeed, that our first 
knowledge is derived from matter. We would not dissent 
from this assertion, although it is not certain, yet surely it 
does not follow from this concession, that matter is the meii- 
um through which the qualities of the mind are made known 
to us. Neither can we understand, with the idea which we 
attach to the word sign, how the qualities of matter are the 
signs of the qualities of mind? It does not surely follow that 
because a certain tone of the human voice awakens a certain 
emotion in the soul, that it is a sign of that emotion. This 
tone will not always awaken the emotion. Because the emo- 
tion is dependent as much upon the state of the mind in 
which it is to be awakened, for its existence, as it is upon the 
peculiarity of the tone itself. The cry of distress does not 
always affect us alike, neither are we always equally moved 
by the same piece of music. , The simple account of the mat- 
ter seems to be this: There are certain qualities in matter, 
either in a compounded or uncompounded state which, when 
addressed to the mind through the senses, awaken in the soul 
a pleasurable emotion, which we call the emotion of the sub- 
lime or of the beautiful. I hear a piece of music, and am 
charmed with it. 1 pronounce it beautiful. The beauty is 
not in me. The excellency is not in me. It is in the music. 
The emotion is not in the music, it isin me. There is some- 
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thing in the tune, and a certain state of mind, which are ac- 
‘cordant, and this result follows. If it be said that the per- 
ception of beauty is merely a feeling of the mind which 
perceives, without the belief of any excellency in the tune, 
then, I ask, why did not this emotion arise without the tune, 
why do I speak of the tune in this connection? Why do | 
refer the emotion tothe tune? If there be no excellency in 
the object contemplated, and all beauty is only in the mind, 
then when | say that Milton’s Paradise Lost is a beautiful 
poem, I mean not to say anything of the poem, but only 
something concerning myself aud my feelings. With equal 
truth might I affirm, concerning some delicious fruit which | 
am tasting, that the lusciousness is not in the fruit, butin me. 

In objects that please the taste, we always judge that there 
is some real excellence, some superiority to those which do 
not please. ‘The cause of this pleasure, in some cases, can 
be pointed out, in others it is hidden. Beauty or deformity 
in an object, is the result of its nature or structure, and the 
emotions awakened by the contemplation of such an object, 
depend upon the susceptibility of the mind to impressions 
from such objects. Whilst these views are presented, con- 
cearning the relation of the beauty and sublimity in the ex- 
ternal world to the percipient, as the cause of pleasurable 
emotions there, it cannot be denied, at the same time, that 
the mind has ideals of beauty and sublimity of its own, and 
that objects in the material world, and descriptions of objects, 
are referred to one or the other, as they present correspond- 
ing characteristics. If this be not true, why is it that no 
human form or countenance is regarded by any one as perfect ? 
One or more features may be admitted as faultless, but who 
has ever beheld a perfect form and face? Hence painters 
and sculptors, in all ages, have never copied from any living 
model those forms, which they would present to the world as 
faultless. But looking around in creation, they collected 
from nature around them, beauties of form, and color, and 
posture, and combining them according to their ideal, they 
formed an image more perfect than any living reality. Thus 
they sought to realize their ideal of perfection. Thus it is 
that progress is made in every art, and the mind, by its own 
powers, in connection with the materials furnished by the ex- 
ternal world, is capable of elevating itself to a higher state 
of being. Thus does the mind expand in all directions, 
through the efforts which it puts forth, and the new truths 
which it acquires. “Thus the ideals of beauty and sublimity 
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themselves are changed and exalted. There must be, howev- 
er, a limit to the ideal of perfection, or an ultimate beauty, 
and hence, the pleasure derived from the contemplation of 
certain works of art is permanent, and increases the more 
they are contemplated, whilst the pleasure derived from the 
contemplation of other works, is diminished in the contempla- 
tion, and finally ceases. The reason obviously is, that the 
one realizes the ideal, the other falls far short of it. 

I proceed to state that there are three classes of objects 
which address themselves to the taste or the esthetic feeling. 
External objects of beauty or sublimity. The description of 
these objects, and sentiments of heroism and magnanimity, of 
gentleness, goodness, and disinterestedness, or the sentimen- 
tal beauty and sublimity. If we proceed one step farther, 
we will discover that these objects present themselves to us 
as forms of matter and combinations of forms, attitude, mo- 
tion, colors and their combinations, sounds, simple and com- 
pound, the human countenance as expressive of thought and 
emotion and purpose, sentiment and the conduct which grows 
out of it, design, utility, fitness. These, and their related 
objects, furnish the material which addresses itself to the 
taste, and callsinto exercise the emotion of the beautiful and 
the sublime, an emotion which, next to the religious feeling, 
is productive of the purest and richest enjoyment, and exer- 
cises over mankind the most wide-spread influence. If we 
inquire for the sources of these objects, the reply is, that they 
are to be found everywhere in nature. Wherever we direct 
our senses, there will they inform us of the beauty of the 
objects which God has formed for the happiness of his crea- 
tures. ‘The eye drinks in the beauty of form and color, and 
motion, the ear, the melody of sweet sounds, the nose, the sweet 
odors of fruits and flowers, the taste, the lusciousness of viands, 
and the touch aids the eye in giving fulness and complete- 
ness to its impressions, whilst it imparts the peculiar sen- 
sations of softness and smoothness, so refreshing both to 
childhood and old age. God has created these objects in na- 
ture, and the sensibility in man to enjoy them, and has set 
these two over against each other, that the amount of inno- 
cent enjoyment in the world may be increased. This is one 
among the many evidences of the benevolence of the great 
Ruler of the universe. If this is not the design, then why 
were not the grass and the foliage of the trees red, the azure 
of the sky the color of brass, and the snow black ? Why were 
not the trunks and limbs of trees, and the forms of human 
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bodies and members made angular, and bounded by straight, 
instead of curved lines? The answer is, because we have 
not been constituted so as to admire such forms and colors in 
such connections. The utilitarian will say they were made 
so because they are thus most useful to the creatures which 
God has made. Here the design is benevolent also. But 
surely no one will deny the utility of beauty. Such is its 
charm, however presented, that it would not be sold at any 
price. Consider the charms of the driven snow, as it lies in 
virgin-innocence and calmness, covering the earth and the 
trees and houses. How gloriously the sun is mirrored on its 
bosom, and its kindling rays are flung back disporting into 
the heavens; what new life is thrown into every living thing! 
liow the children shout for joy, and the very dogs bury them- 
selves with delight in its yielding fleece! What is the cause 
of all this enjoyment? ‘The farmer will tell you that is a fine 
snow ; it was much needed for the protection of the wheat. 
The ignorant will exclaim, Well these cabbages and tur- 
nips are pretty well covered now; no danger of their freez- 
ing; and the philosopher walks out gravely, and measures 
the snow, looks at the barometer and then at the thermome- 
ter, and as he returns into his house, records in his register, 
12 inches of snow, thermometer 28, and the mercury in the 
barometer rising. Now this is all true, and useful and good. 
For you have here the higher and the lower philosophy. But 
there is, in addition to all this, the zsthetic element of the 
soul called into exercise. How brilliant the white. How daz- 
zling the light! Behold yonder forest, venerable for its 
years, and for the patriarchs which, from time immemorial, 
have added dignity to its shade, what light and life and 
gayety this snow has carried into its gloomiest recesses. See 
those pines, how gracefully they bend under their chaste bur- 
den, and how sweetly their bright green peeps out from be- 
neath the mantle which is thrown over it. But look out upon 
the open field, and see, far as the eye can reach in all direc- 
tions, the dazzling splendor of the snow. It is not, as some 
would have it, the winding sheet of nature. For vegetation 
is not dead but asleep, recruiting her strength, and prepared 
to renew her beauty in the opening spring. It is rather like 
the ocean, emblem of the Almighty; not indeed of his pow- 
er, but of his purity and holiness. How beautiful the sky 
above us, whether in calmor storm. Its azure blue, its form, 
its extent, its countless stars by night, and its moving forms 
by day. It never wearies in the contemplation, for it never 
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remains the same. ‘The changing hues of the morning pass- 
ing from the first faint streak of light, gradually and sweetly 
through purple, red, orange and gold, into the burning light 
of day, when every hill-top, and crag, and peak, and rippling 
stream and ocean's waves are lighted up and send back joy- 
ous, the smiles of the king of day. The man who can see 
no beauty in such a scene as this, and has not his soul kindled 
into admiration at the prospect, may be said to be ‘fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils, let no such man be trusted !”’ 

The open heavens above us, present to the sensitive soul a 
rich source of innocent enjoyment. There is not only the 
form and the color already referred to, there is an ever-chang- 
ing variety, so that there is no satiety. Perhaps I do not 
err, if L assert that it changes as does the ocean, and is never 
at rest. You look out in a spring morning, and all is calm 
and still and balmy. Presently a small cumulus, no larger 
than a man’s hand, rises up on the horizon, passes by in mys- 
terious silence, a messenger commissioned to execute some 
momentous trust. Swiftly he passes by, no one knows whence 
he came or whither he goes. Follow him as far as the eye 
can reach, and when that fails, let imagination supply the 
rest. Presently he enlarges and expands. He is followed 
by others, which rise and fly as he does, on the wings of the 
wind. Gradually accretions are made, until it becomes a 
huge black mass, carrying on its brow terror to the beholder. 
It has now become a thunder-cloud, and passing out from the 
form of the beautiful, it becomes sublime. The lightnings 
play upon its bosom, and the thunder roars, and the tempest 
blows, and the rain descends. Then the sun shines forth, 
reflecting his image in every rain drop, and throwing upon 
the dissolving cloud the bow of promise, giving the assurance, 
that all flesh shall no more be cut off by the waters of a flood, 
neither shall there be any more a flood to destroy the earth. 
But it is impossible to describe the changes, beauteous and 
new, which appear in the open heavens. He only, who will 
use his eyes, and will lift them up above the low grounds of 
earth, will understand what I mean. 

Once more. Look forth again into the starrysky. The 
whole vault of heaven is full, and they are moving. Westward 
they march in majestic grandeur. They are the armies of 
heaven, the hosts of the skies. Who can tell their number, 
their relations to one another, and the work in the economy 
of the universe, which they are accomplishing? Night 
after night I gaze upon them with admiration, as I go 
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forth, and when I stand and pause in the hours ap- 
proaching to midnight, there is an indefinable emotion ap- 
proaching to awe, creeps over the soul, so still and noise- 
less, like the stillness and solitude of the desert ; so still that 
the heart can be heard to beat, whilst myriads of stars, like 
the brilliant eyes of superior intelligences, are looking down 
with wondering gaze. To the north the Bear continues his 
noiseless circuit, still pointing the mariner to the Polar Star. 
Before me on the east, Jupiter has already climbed up almost 
to the zenith, and near him, Orion, with his glittering belt, 
and accompanied by sister constellations, is hastening on his 
mission, whilst far down, on the very horizon, planets and 
constellations are rising and sparkling on their way. Thus 
they move like well arranged armies, and the eye wearies 
not, but is charmed with the prospect. Yet we see with the 
naked eye only the surface of the sky. Beyond those stars 
which lie in the field of our vision, other stars sparkle and 
gleam, and beyond these countless myriads more in the infin- 
ity of space, until the mind is overburdened with the pros- 
pect, and sinks in amazement at the immensity by which it 
is surrounded. All this is beautiful in itself, beautiful in its 
variety, and sublime in its numbers and magnitude. But we 
are not satisfied with this partial view. We would penetrate 
deeper into the mystery of the stars and the immensity of 
space. We call to our aid Herschel’s huge telescope, and we 
direct it, under the guidance of Professor Mitchell, to a hazy 
cloud in the sword handle of Perseus, in which, to the naked 
eye, not a solitary star is visible. With the lowest telescopic 
aid, many stars are rendered visible, surrounded by a hazy 
light, in which minute glimpse points are occasionally to be 
seen. As the space penetrating power is increased, the 
bright spots of light are successively resolved into groups of 
brilliant stars, and more nebulous haze comes up from the 
deep distance, indicating that the visual ray is not long enough 
to fathom the mighty distance. At last we have brought to 
bear the full power of the instrument, when a countless mul- 
titude of magnificent orbs burst on the sight, like so many 
sparkling diamonds on the deep blue of the heavens. ‘There 
is now no haze behind, the telescopic ray has shot entirely 
through the mighty distance, and the clear deep heavens form 
the back ground of the brilliant picture. Thus, with the aid 
of Sir William Herschel’s telescope, have we penetrated to 
the limits of the milky way. Do you now inquire how deep 
we have penetrated into space? The reply from the same 
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authority is, as deep as if five hundred stars were ranged one 
behind the other in a line, each separated from the other by 
a distance equal to that which divides our sun from the near- 
est fixed star, so that.for light to sweep across the diameter 
of this vast congeries of stars, would require a period of a 
thousand years, at the rate of twelve millions of miles in 
every minute of time. Now we have passed the milky way, 
and all before us is deep impenetrable darkness, whilst all be- 
hind blazes with the light of countless orbs, scattered in wild 
magnificence. We call to our aid the same telescope, and far 
in the distance we are able to discover a faint haze of light, 
and thither we will urge our flight. We leave our own great 
cluster, in shining millions, far behind, and they sink and 
fade from our view. But look forward. A new universe of 
astonishing grandeur bursts on the sight. The cloud of light 
has swelled and expanded, and its millions of suns now fill 
the heavens. We have reached the clustering of ten millions 
of stars. Look to the right; there is no limit. Look to the 
left; there is noend. Above, below, sun rises upon sun, and 
system upon system, in endless and immeasurable perspective. 
These are the “island universes’’-floating in space, whose 
number and magnitude absolutely overwhelm the mind, and 
the wild dream of the German poet becomes a sort of sub- 
lime, dreadful reality. 

“God called up from dreams, a man into the vestibule of 
heaven, saying, ‘Come thou hither, and see the glory of my 
house.’ And to the servants, who stood around his throne, he 
said, ‘take him, and undress him from his robes of flesh; 
cleanse his vision, and put a new breath into his nostrils ; on- 
ly touch not with any change his human heart—the heart 
that weeps and trembles.’ It was done: and with a mighty 
angel for his guide, the man stood ready for his infinite voy- 
age; and from the terraces of heaven, without sound or fare- 
well, at once they wheeled away into endless space. Some- 
times with the solemn flight of angel wing, they fled through 
Zaarrahs of darkness, through wildernesses of death, that 
divided the worlds of life; sometimes they swept over fron- 
tiers that were quickening under prophetic motions from God. 
Then from a distance that is counted only in heaven, light 
dawned for a time through a sleepy film ; by unutterable pace 
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the light swept to them, they by unutterable pace to the light. 
In a moment the rushing of planets was upon them; in a 
moment the blazing of suns was around them.” 

“Then came eternities of twilight, that revealed, but were 
not revealed. On the right hand and on the left, towered 
mighty constellations, that by self repetitions and answers 
from afar, that by counter-positions, built up triumphal gates, 
whose architraves, whose archways, horizontal, upright, rest- 
ed, rose, at altitude, by spans, that seemed ghostly by infini- 
tude. Without measure the architraves, past number were 
the archways, beyond memory the gates. Within were stairs 
that scaled the eternities below; above was below, below was 
above, to the man stripped of gravitating body; depth was 
swallowed up in height insurmountable, height was swallowed 
up in depth unfathomable. Suddenly, as thus they rode from 
infinite to infinite, suddenly, as thus they tilted over abysmal 
worlds, a mighty cry arose—that systems more mysterious, 
that worlds more billowy—other heights and other depths— 
were coming, were nearing, were at hand.” 

“Then the man sighed and stopped, shuddered and wept. 
Tlis overladened heart uttered itself in tears; and he said: 
‘Angel I will go no farther. For the spirit of man acheth 
with this infinity. Insufferable is the glory of God. Let me 
lie down in the grave, and hide me from the persecution of 
the infinite ; for end I see there is none.’ And from all the 
listening stars that shone around, issued a choral voice, ‘The 
man speaks truly; end there is none that yet we heard of.’ 
‘End is there none?’ the angel selemnly demanded: ‘Is there 
indeed no end? and is this the sorrow that kills you?’ But 
no voice answered, that he might answer himself. Then the 
angel threw up his glorious hands to the heaven of heavens, 
saying, ‘end is there none to the universe of God. So also 
there is no beginning.’ ”’ 

These facts I have presented to you from my own experi- 
ence, and from the experience and observation of the learned. 
They illustrate the value of the xsthetic feeling of taste. 
They show how infinite but in one direction, are the sources 
of the beautiful and the sublime, and without any farther in- 
spection, they justify the inference that, in every other direc- 
tion, the same infinitude of objects, beautiful and sublime, 
await the contemplation and enjoyment of the sentient crea- 
ture. They teach us the exhaustless benevolence of the Great 
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God, in the works of creation, and they invite us to behold, 
to wonder and adore. 

They have been presented, also, toshow how knowledge 
contributes to our enjoyment; how it contributes to the im- 
provement of all the powers of the mind; especially in 
view of the subject under consideration, how it enlarges the 
field of enjoyment to taste, and gives to the faculty purity 
and strength. I have stated them, also, to show how philos- 
ophy aids the imagination, and how the science of numbers 
contemned by the indolent, furnishes the richest treasures to 
the esthetic feeling, and enables the soul to climb, step by 
step, uotil it has attained infinity. Up to this elevation it 
has raised the soul, by the laborious processes which are ne- 
cessary to the attainment of certainty, and upon this point, 
standing and spreading her wings, disciplined and trained in 
the school of facts, the imagination takes her upward flight, 
and into regions into which the most powerful glasses have 
failed to penetrate, and returns laden with treasures which 
may be the means of leading forward and stimulating science 
herself. 

God has made the world in which we live, and the objects 
which are addressed to our senses beautiful. Wherever we 
look, afar off or near, whether aided by telescope or micro- 
scope, whether a world pr a worm, he has made all beautiful. 
With equal beauty has he formed the immortal soul, and has 
given to it the power of reproducing and originating com- 
pounds of new beauties. For we have not only the beauty of 
form, and color, and motion ; we have the beauty of sentiment, 
and feeling, and action. In addition to all these things, there 
is revealed to us in another state of being, a future world ia 
which are concentred all kinds of beauty, and transcending, 
not only whatever of excellency is known to us here, but all 
our conceptions of excellency. The new heavens and the 
new earth, from which all remains of sin have been purged 
by the last great conflagration, and in which righteousness 
shall dwell, will infinitely transcend in beauty, those in which 
we now dwell. Are we made to admire gold, and pearls, and 
precious stones as beautiful in themselves and the garniture 
of beauty? The city of our God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the rest of God’s people, is paved with gold, its foundations 
and walls are precious stones, and every several gate is a 
pearl. Are we made to admire intelligence, and virtue, and 
all moral excellency? Out of it are excluded all the morally 
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vile and filthy, all sin, all sorrow and death ; and the redeem- 
ed and washed and purified and sanctified shall dwell there ; 
those who have passed through much tribulation, and have 
had their virtues chastened and refined, who have had their 
robes washed in the blood of the Lamb. Now why are these 
glories of earth and heaven presented to us, if it be not to 
awaken our admiration and love, and to fill our thoughts and 
our hearts with all beautiful sentiments, and words, and pur- 
poses, and forms, and colors, that filled with these we may be 
raised up above the low, and vile, and debasing, and be led 
from the beauty of the creature, to contemplate and admire 
the loveliness of the Creator, as manifested in Christ Jesus, 
so that beholding his glory in the Gospel as in a glass, we 
may be changed into the same image. 

Cultivate a taste for the beauties of creation, for in- 
tellectual and moral loveliness. It will preserve you 
from that which is low and debasing. It will give you 
strength to resist the tempter. He who loves and associates 
with lovely thoughts, and sentiments, and characters, wheth- 
er in books or among the living, will have very little to fear 
from those of an opposite character. 

Cultivate a taste for beautiful sentiment, and reject, as de- 
basing and unworthy of the attention of the immortal soul, 
the low literature, the newspaper and periodical literature, 
which delights in murders, and riots, and police proceedings, 
and narrates minutely, even to nausea, the details of disgust- 
ing trials. Cultivate a taste for noble actions, and when you 
read the lives of great and good men, seek to imitate their 
noble actions, their deep piety, their disinterested patriotism, 
their liberal humanity. No species of literature is more in- 
teresting and profitable than the biography of great and good 
men. For in it you have the virtues illustrated and exhibited 
in action. You have them personified. By the contempla- 
tion of such characters, we perceive their excellencies, and 
desire to possess them, and this desire, once awakened, gives 
no rest until it is gratified : 


“Oh blest of heaven, whom not the languid songs 
Of luxury, the syren, not the bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Of pageant Homer can seduce to leave 

Those ever-blooming sweets which from the store 
Of nature fair imagination culls, 


To charm the enlivened soul; what though not all 
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Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures or imperial state ; 
Yet nature’s care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. His the city’s pomp, 
Therural honors his. Whate’er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch, 
The breathing marbles and the sculptured gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor’s narrow claim, 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfulds: for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings, 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. Nota breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s effulzence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasures only; for the attentive mind, 
By his harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious: wont so oft 
In outward things te meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
This fair inspired delight : her tempered powers 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

Thus the men 
Whom nature’s works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar day by day 
With his conceptions, act upon his plan, 
And form to his the relish of their souls.”—Axensipg 
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Therefore all things that ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the law and the prophets.— Matt. 7: 12. 


In addressing you on the present occasion, and presenting 
advice suitable to the young, the maxim of the Author of 
Christianity is adduced, to furnish the basis, under the belief 
that it is an admirable guide, suited to direct you in your in- 
tercourse with men. This aphorism, so familiar to us all, lies 
within the range of clear rational deduction, or in other words, 
is evolved in the expressions of common sense. It is on this 
account that it is found more or less fully delivered in the 
instructions of those who have had no higher inspiration than 
the light of reason. 

Among the cases cited in our Biblical critics, we mention 
merely that of Isocrates, who, in one of his orations, says: 
“That which would displease you if done by others, should 
not be done by you to them.” It is said that Severus ad- 
mired, and frequently repeated this moral maxim of Christi- 
anity. It is for the same reason that it is universally approved 
when properly understood. It commends itself, not only to 
the friends of pure morality, those who solicitously inquire 
what is duty, for the purpose of performing it, but likewise 
to those who manifest no great desire to uphold what is right, 
except in so far as they themselves are interested in its being 
done to them. 

It is not to be overlooked that this precept of Jesus may 
be interpreted in such a way as to render it exceedingly ob- 
jectionable, as to make it the vehicle of sentiments entirely 
subversive of good. If, for instance, it be regarded as re- 
quiring us, in the exercise of uncontrolled and wicked desire, 
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to make demands of others, and then to reciprocate to the 
same extent, the deleteriousness of the principle would at 
once appear. Undoubtedly the desires of men are not to be 
the measure of duty, unless those desires have been well 
schooled, and made to prefer no requests but such as reason 
and God approve. Under the influence of a most inordinate 
self-love, and blinded by overfed passions, the characteristic 
condition of fallen humanity, we solicit from men, in their 
dealings with us, a procedure utterly at variance with all equi- 
ty, and if we should bind ourselves, upon the principle of 
reciprocity, to meet them in the same spirit, and to measure 
out to them in the same way, it appears to me that the result 
would be disastrous to an extent that can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Such an exegesis would convert a law of action, fre- 
quently expressed in some of its aspects by the clearest 
minds and the purest hearts, and in its utmost amplitude 
sanctioned by the Divine Author of our holy faith, and ad- 
mired by enemies and friends of Christianity, into a most 
pernicious dogma ; powerfully would it tend, if we must sub- 
mit to it, to undermine the very foundations of our faith in 
revelation. Take the common case, as illustrative, of the 
criminal condemned for an offence of a serious character, 
and let his wishes, that the sentence of the law may not be 
pronounced upon him, be the supposed wishes of the Judge 
changing conditions with him, and consequently absolving 
him from punishment, because he himself would desire it, and 
crime has no check, and society must be broken up. Other 
parallel cases might easily be presented, to show that the op- 
eration of this injunction, with such lights as to its significa- 
tion, would spread abroad among men terror, injustice and 
woe. It need not, then, further be maintained, that there are 
limits under which it must be received. It will answer our 
purpose to say that the rule is only safe and properly appli- 
ed, when men bring their desires and expectations within 
proper bounds. We are not authorized by any legislation, to 
Joak for, in our intercourse with men, treatment which is not 
just, which is not conducive to the highest good of all, which 
is not consistent with the positive expressions of duty. We 
are not justified in asking that our selfishness shall be grati- 
fied at the heavy expense of deep injury to others, whilst we 
are unworthy and they are meritorious. The criminal hasno 
right to wish the judge to pardon him. The poor man has 
no right to wish that the rich man should give him his estate ; 
all this, and all that is like it, is absurd, it is unreasonable, 
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it is wicked, it is destructive, and therefore it is only desire 
properly moderated, which can be regarded as the measure 
of ourduty. Our rule, or rather the rule of Jesus, will be 
safe, and will commend itself under this limitation. Let your 
desires solicit nothing improper, nothing which you cannot 
easily see to be improper in a change of circumstances, and 
then act towards your fellow-men in accordance with these 
solicitations, and you will not err, and will carry out in what 
you do, the beautiful moral maxim which we now hold up be- 
fore you. 

If we set out in this way, we will not, in the first place, do 
any injury to the life, liberty and happiness of man, but af- 
ford protection, so far as we can, to all. Life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness are most sacred rights of humanity ; 
we feel them to be so, as soon as we attain sufficient intelli- 
gence to make a proper estimate of our position in the uni- 
verse of God. No man is willing to be deprived of his life, 
or of anything on which his life depends, to have his exist- 
ence cut short, or any of the members of his body destroyed. 
He desires no one, very properly, to impede the fullest exer- 
cise of his mental faculties, or to diminish or destroy their 
power of action. No one desires, unless his mind has been 
previously enslaved, to have his body subjected to bondage, 
to be made the slave of his fellow-man, to be subject to his 
bidding, and to be exchanged at his pleasure, like other pro- 
perty, and transferred to any hands that he may select. It 
is certainly not within the desires of sane minds, to have the 
pursuit of happiness in the way deemed most expedient, 
cramped or abolished. We question ourselves on these points, 
and we hear no conflicting answers ; all speak the same lan- 
guage, and demand that their rights should be respected by 
all. Every man reasonably desires, that every other should, 
instead of taking away from him his inalienable rights, assist 
him in maintaining them, feels that sacrifices ought to be 
made, rather than that so deep injury should be inflicted up- 
on him as the deprivation of these rights would involve. 
Under the influence of these feelings, it is deemed obligatory 
upon us to entertain a similar respect for those immunities in 
the case of our fellow-men, to cherish fondly all their inhe- 
rent privileges, to guard faithfully all their invested rights. 
It is very obvious that this single item will embrace a large 
range of duty, and will secure to others, so far as our action 
is concerned, very inestimable advantages. We will do no 
murder. We will maim no rational creature of God. We will 
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inflict no wounds upon the bodies of men; we will be absti- 
nent from the angry and malevolent feelings which prompt to 
these injuries; we will enslave no fellow-being ; we will hold 
no man in bondage; we will prevent no man from using all 
his powers of body and soul for his own good; we will throw 
no barriers in the way of human happiness; we will protect 
men, we will seek to liberate them from oppression; we will 
aid them in their efforts to render themselves happy. Obe- 
dience to this rule will lead us to respect the property of 
others, not to deprive them of it unjustly, and to assist them 
in taking care of it. The various methods, by which the pro- 
perty of others may be taken away from them in violation of 
justice, are known to us. The interest that men feel in their 
possessions, we fully understand. We are acquainted with 
the powerful safeguards which our social institutions have 
thrown around this part of our appurtenances. We have had 
made known the severe vengeance with which criminal alien- 
ation and destruction of property are followed by legislative 
sentence. We have learned to appreciate the soundness of 
all these guarantees for our temporal possessions, not only to 
the prosperity, but likewise the very existence of the State. 
We know what essential service law and courts of law pro- 
pose to render, in supporting our claim to that which we have 
legally acquired. We are prepared thus to understand, that 
it is high offeence against morality to be guilty of robbery, 
larceny, fraud, or any procedure by which, without his con- 
sent, or without an equivalent, we abstract from another what 
belongs to him. If, then, we would do right, we will neither 
appropriate to ourselves what belongeth to another, without 
his consent, nor deprive him of the use of it by its destruc- 
tion. We will feel that we are bound to aid him against pre- 
datory operations, or destructive agency, whether it appear 
in the robber by day, or the incendiary by night. We will 
repress all those emotions of inordinate desire, or vindictive 
malevolence, which impel to these deeds. If, in an evil hour, 
" under the influence of evil counsels, instigated by the devil, 
or by emissaries of the devil, we have stained ourselves with 
the terrific crime of such a mal-appropriation, we will hasten 
to repair the mischief by a full reimbursement, and seek to 
obtain that pardon of God, which we can scarcely bestow up- 
on ourselves, by a deep and lasting repentance. 

Further, we will not filch from our fellow-men their good 
name, but help to sustain it. It is both natural and right for 
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us to desire the favorable estimate of our fellow-men, in re- 
spect to our character. ‘A good name,” says the wise man, 
‘is better than precious ointment.’’ Secured by a course of 
conduct sanctioned by the laws of God, conducive to our 
comfort, and auxiliary to beneficial influence upon our fellow- 
men, we regard it as a treasure, which we cannot consent to 
relinquish, and the deprivation of which will be more deeply 
painful than the loss of other possessions less connected with 
our highest dignity. In how many ways man may be un- 
justly deprived of his fair fame, or his proper standing among 
his fellow-men, we must suppose to be known to you. It may 
be by means of slander, either malicious or inconsiderate, by 
wanton attacks upon his reputation, or thoughtless trifling 
with it; it matters not as to its general morality, though it 
may, somewhat, as tothe grade, it is a damning offence 
against the cherished rights of others. It may be the work 
of envy, it may be the production of malice, it may originate 
in the desire to supplant in the affections of others, it boots 
not by what bad passion it is engendered, it is a dark offence ; 
it spreads gloom wherever it operates, and above all other in- 
juries, renders this abode of man distasteful to him. Entering 
upon the walks of human life, and associated with men who 
have won an honorable reputation by deeds of justice and 
mercy, placing ourselves in their position, and viewing, as we 
must, with the utmost abhorrence, any attempt to tarnish the 
lustre of our reputation, let us scorn every inducement, hunt 
down every allurement to wound another there, where in our 
case we feel that we ourselves, if wounded, could not survive. 
Let no conflict of interests, no rivalry for place, no competi- 
tion for emolument or honors, tempt to caricature worth, or 
soil the pure ermine with which the upright man is clothed. 
Dear to us, as we desire ours to be, be his good name. 

We must too, under the operation of this great rule, avoid 
an unfair, uncharitable judgment of men’s actions, and as- 
cribe them to the best motives that we possibly can. In the 
actions of men, however important is that which appears up- 
on the surface, it is the hidden motive that enstamps upon 
them their moral character. There are some acts which so 
speak in regard to the motives that originate them, that we 
cannot possibly ascribe them to a good motive. “heir induce- 
ments may be said to yo before them to judgment. There are 
others which may have originated from stimuli more or less 
objectionable. There is, then, another class, which may have 
sprung from generous, noble impulses, but they may have had 
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too, a mere earthly origin. Some bespeak for their authors 
the ready plaudits of all that become cognizant of them, by 
their striking display of elevated promptings. 

We have weighty duties in regard to our judicial decisions 
upon human motives. The errors into which we may fall, 
into which we ought not to desire others to fall in regard to 
us, are numerous. There is the error, I trust you hold it 
in something like just abhorrence of attempting to justify 
every action, however severely condemned by Christian eth- 
ies, by devising some motive, proper in its character, from 
which it may have originated. The woe denounced upon 
those who call evil good, may well terrify every man who 
yields himself up to “such persuasions. I care not from what 
it originates; it may be founded in a want of sensibility to 
moral distinctions, it may spring from indifference to the ac- 
tions of men, if they do not immediately affect ourselves, it 
may be the vehicle of concealed hatred to others, whom we 
expect to mortify by the contenance of what they condemn, 
it may be the vanity of a philosophy which rises above the 
hasty condemnation of human infirmity, it may be the key to 
unlock treasures of favor in those whom we have justified ; it 
is a bad employment for any man, it is worse for one who 
pretends to correct moral sentiments, and it is a frightful 
prestige in the case of an advocate of Christianity, of spir- 
itual degeneration and swift destruction in the world of retri- 
bution. We may not call vice virtue; we may not seek to 
adorn unlawful deeds; we may not palliate what can only be 
palliated at the sacrifice of truth. Noman has a right to ex- 
pect it of us, we should ask it of no man. If, however, we 
dare not call evil good, neither dare we call good evil. It is 
equally deserving ‘of our condemnation, that actions which 
are good, and which can fairly admit of no other interpreta- 
tion, should be ascribed to bad motives. Most diabolical is 
it, when we cannot impugn the conduct of men, to assert that 
they do not serve God for nought, that the fire of their offer- 
ings is unholy fire. Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant. A fearful responsibility is assumed when we, sitting 
on the bench of justice, in the absence of testimony, and in 
opposition to testimony so clear that he that runs may read, 
in the face of conscience and all the impressive reclamations 
of God’s law, pronounce the innocent guilty, and hand them 
over condemned, to the merciless tortures of a censorious 
world. Indeed, we ought to deprecate this work of reading 
the interior of men’s hearts, as one to which we are poorly 
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competent, and if we must, if necessity is laid upon us, be 
very careful that our vision be well armed, and that our read- 
ings be right. If we must err, let us lean to mercy’s side, 
that we may not violate Sinai’s law, which speaketh thus :— 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. Bind 
on your spirits, My neighbor shall never, no never bleed in 
his heart, because I have wounded him with the sharp instru- 
ment of an uncharitable tongue. 

When, too, nothing forbids the ascription of a good motive, 
although a bad one is not absolutely inadmissible, it is then 
that our charity has its legitimate field, and may well be em- 
ployed in hoping all things, whilst it rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth. To represent our fellow-men as 
they really are, to lean to the side of leniency, and not of 
excessive rigor in our judgment, and not to countenance the 
unfounded decisions of others, adverse to the real pretensions 
of our fellow-men, as for these there will be frequent occa- 
sions in the course of our life, so should we prepare ourselves 
by just reflections and firm purpose, to be observant of these 
principles. 

Finally, acting under this rule, we will especially manifest 
no insensibility to human distress, but exercise benevolence 
in all its aspects. The opinion is not implausible, that the 
principal reference of our Saviour was to deeds of mercy. 


. 


He had directed the attention of his auditors to the mercy 
seat of God, taught them to pray, and presented to them the 
most impressive pledges of a most tender affection on the 
part of him whom they were taught to address as their Fa- 
ther in heaven. Turning their eyes from the mercies of God, 
whilst their hearts exult under the preciousness of the pro- 
mise, he holds up before their view their fellow-men, and in- 
culcates the lesson that towards them their compassions should 
flow forth, because they themselves were constituted the ben- 
eficiaries of heaven. Whether we interpret in this way, or 
occupy the broader ground of a general and comprehensive 
precept, applicable to various forms of duty, is not material. 
We can as easily deduce our position from the larger view, 
as we can establish it upon the narrower. In nothing, we 
presume, are our wishes wore intense and unequivocal, than 
in reference to claims upon our fellow-men, when we are un- 
fortunate or unhappy. Whatever sympathy man can feel for 
us, whatever relief he can bring, we feel that it would, at 
least, be most acceptable to us that he should feel and bring. 
In accordance with this should be our conduct towards others 
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In that world, replete with suffering, in which we are so soon 
actively to mingle, we are neither to turn away, like the Jew 
in the parable of the good Samaritan, from the distresses of 
men, nor like the Levite, to cast a hasty glance, experience 
a slight and transient emotion, unaccompanied by action, and 
then hasten away, but like the hero of the picture, esteeming 
the claims of men upon our benevolence as founded, not in 
any adventitious circumstances, but in their necessities, and 
our ability to relieve them, we should be prepared to endure 
hardships, to make sacrifices, and to incur expense, that we 
may become to them ministers of mercy. There is no em- 
ployment to which we can devote our energies, no channel 
into which we can turn our resources, more productive than 
this; for as it is more blessed to give than to receive, so there 
is double-blessedness in it; whilst others are watered, we 
ourselves are refreshed, and the happiness imparted is, by a 
reflex influence, returned to ourselves. 


“ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the p!ace beneath: it is twice blessed ; 


It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


Avoiding all hardness and cruelty of heart, recollecting our 
own dependence on God's mercy, let us compassionate suf- 
fering, physical and mental, wherever it may appear, and 
seek to do good and to communicate; sacrifices we are told, 
which go up with acceptance before God’s throne. The im- 
portance of this maxim appears in the appended declaration 
of its author, it is the law and the prophets. It contains the 
essence of all that they assert. It is the sum and substance 
of all their communications. The law’s utterances, when 
properly analyzed, have no other signification, they are sus- 
ceptible of resolution only into this. The prophets, in the 
solemn instructions which they were commissioned to give, 
ilelivered no messages, which conflict with Christ’s direction, 
but all may be concentrated in this: That whatsoever we 
would that men should do unto us, we should do unto them. 
If we, and all men, would adopt and adhere to this as our rule 
of action, the effect would be, not so much a diminution, as 
the destruction of wickedness. Crime, misdemeanor and im- 
morality would cease to appear. It is only necessary tolook 
at the deviations from rectitude, which exist in the earth, to 
be convinced that they are violations of this rule. Sustained 
then in the practice of men, they must forever disappear. It 
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may be asked, what gain would accrue to the world from so 
material a change? It certainly would place our earth in a 
position very different from what it has heretofore occupied. 
A comparison of it thus revolutionized, with what it had been, 
would favor the belief that it could not be the same. Change, 
revolution, do not necessarily signify gain or produce advan- 
tage. What would be the advantage? Do you determine, 
looking at the diminution of sorrow and suffering which could 
not but ensue. ur afflictions have their birth in our trans- 
gressions. Our sorrows connect themselves with evil doing. 
Our hearts are pierced with anguish, either because we have 
injured others, or they have injured us. All this coming to 
an end, how promotive of bliss, how propitious to the highest 
happiness of man! Who cannot see it? and who, seeing it, 
does not feel that he, and that all men, have a most powerful 
motive presented to them to do so. The heavy penalties of 
law, so shocking to the victims, so distressing to all who can 
feel fur degraded and suffering man, could have no place but 
in the statute book, and would be numbered among the things 
that were. 

No human being, made in the image of God, would violent- 
ly be deprived of his iife, no one would suffer laceration of 
his body, none would be deprived of his liberty, none would 
be stripped of his property, none would be held up to the 
reproach and scorn of his fellow-men. How vast the benefit 
which would thus be secured, how immense the gain to hu- 
man weal. Is not this, too, a powerful motive to render 
obedience to this law, and should it not induce us to ery un- 
to God, and ask him to have mercy on us, and enable us to 
obey it. It would produce, too, if obeyed, a series of the 
most excellent actions. It would ornament men with every 
virtue, assimilate them to the moral attributes of the most 
high God, render them like that Jesus who did no sin, whose 
life was radiant with every virtue, who went about doing 
good. Justice and mercy would blend together in mild lus- 
tre, and invest with rich moral drapery the forms of humani- 
ty. Upon society the effect would be most salutary, for they 
must be bound together in bonds of affection. Hatred and 
ill-will between man and man would cease, and love, sincere 
love, be substituted. Civil discord must cease, nations learn 
war no more, and peace spread her banner over the whole 
territory of man. Happy would be our world. The blessed- 
ness of Eden would be restored to it, for then would it, in 
advance ef the predicted period in God's prophecy, become 
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a part of that universe in which righteousness would dwell, 
and which, as the favorite abode of this, must be the home of 
peace and joy. With such effects before our vision, can we 
doubt in regard to the gain, can we entertain any other opin- 
ion than that blessed would be our race, blessed our world if 
all men would, as taught by Jesus Christ, do unto others as 
they would that they should do unto them. 

Such then is the law and its effects, under which we would 
have you place yourselves and act. It instructs you in re- 
gard to your desires from others. Whilst you expect what 
you are in equity and mercy entitled to,and nothing more, 
looking for no treatment which would be subversive of right, 
and injurious to the best interests of men, do you make it 
your aim to deal with others in accordance with the regulated 
desires which you deem it proper for you to cherish. It will 
be true of you, if such be your directory, that whilst you 
render in one relation whatever it can claim of you, you will 
not be deficient in any other. Your actions will be right, 
they will bear the test of the closest moral inspection, they 
will be approved by your own conscience, however highly illu- 
minated, they will meet the requisitions, both of the law and 
the prophets, and be pronounced right by the God of the 
universe before assembled worlds. No dishonor will blight 
your reputation, no just reproach settle upon your fame; 
your deeds will be accepted by the intelligent and pure, as 
worthy of praise, and your teachers and Alma Mater will 
participate in the plaudits, which a commending world will 
bestow upon you. It is then, young gentlemen, that you will 
effect what every man should make his aim. You will do 
good, you will be a blessing, and not a curse to your race. 
Learned in the science of salvation, imbibing the spirit of the 
Great Author of Christianity, treading in his footsteps, living 
for the glory of God and human happiness, what more can 
you do, what less can satisfy you? True greatness, moral 
grandeur, will be your attainment, and your immortality will 
be the honored and blessed immortality of those, to whom the 
great Judge shall say at the last and solemn day, Come ye 
blessed of my Father, and inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. For I was an hun- 
gered and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: Naked and ye 
clothed me: I was sick and ye visited me: I was in prison 
and ye came unto me. 
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Having thus presented to you some words of well-meant 
advice, expressed sentiments which we regard as most impor- 
tant to you, we take our leave, with sincere aspirations to 
God for every blessing upon you, and convinced that if yours, 
in the path of life, is true honor and bliss, no one will rejoice 
more than your instructors, and no deeper sorrow will be 
found anywhere than in their bosoms, if your career should 
be marked by adversity or crime ! r 


ARTICLE VI. 
BAPTISMAL HYMNS. 


. Martin Loy, A. M., Delaware, Ohio. 


Baptism in the name of the Trinity. 


1 When souls draw near the holy wave, 
The Triune God draws near to save: 
When water flows in His great name, 
He comes to free from guilt and shame. 


2 The water used at God’s behest, 
Must yield our souls the promised rest ; 
For where a solemn pledge He gives, 
Whoe’er in faith accepts it lives. 


Let us but bid our hearts be still, 

Nor rise in doubt against His will : 

The Power who made us with a breath, 
By simplest means can save from death. 


With grateful hearts His praise we sing, 
To whom in life and death we cling, 
Still trusting in the means He gave, 
Through faith our wayward souls to save. 
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Il. 


The Promise to us and our Children. 


How matchless isthe Saviour’s grace, 
That seeks and saves our ruined race! 
IIlow wondrous God’s benignant plan, 
By Him to bless rebellious man! 


Long ere the Holy Child was born, 

Who changed our night to glorious morn, 
The promise which foretold the day, 
Cheered sighing saints upon their way. 


And still this promise cheers the fold, 
As on they move to joys untold, 
While foes beset, on every hand, 
Their pathway to the promised land. 


And shall the lambs be spurned away, 

To cheer themselves as best they may? 

Is there for these no promise given, 

No means to make them heirs of heaven? 


5 The promise is to them—they share 
The claim to lasting treasures there ; 
For Jesus suffered shame and pain 
To cleanse them, too, from every stain. 


And where baptismal waters flow, 

He comes to save from sin and woe: 
May we this promise ne’er despise, 
But with our children claim the prize! 


III. 


Jesus receives Children. 


Jesus took the lambs and blest them, 
When they came to Him of old, 
Fondly in his arms caressed them, 
Bade them welcome to his fold, 
Warmly welcomed 
When disciples’ hearts were cold. 
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2 Jesus calls them still with kindness 
Passing every mortal thought: 
Bids them come, though human blindness 
Still would chide, when they are brought : 
Takes and blesses 


Whom He hath so dearly bought. 


3 Jesus, we would not forbid them, 

We would have them brought to Thee, 
Thou from all their guilt dost rid them, 
From the curse dost set them free, 

Thine dost make them— 
Thine let them forever be! 





ARTICLE VII. 
THE NEW HEAVENS AND THE NEW EARTH. 


ONE of the most deeply interesting chapters in the history 
of God’s moral government, will doubtless be that which shall 
contain the moral history of this earth and its inhabitant, man. 
Lessons the most fearful and salutary, the most interesting 
and lovely will, from this pomt of creation, be taught other 
intelligences ; lessons which they never could have known or 
comprehended, except by such scenes as have here transpired 
before their view. 

The Bible does not tell us specifically when this earth was 
created ; it only tells us by whom it was created, and gives 
us the general information that, “in the beginning, God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth.’ Furthermore, we are in- 
formed, (Col. 1: 16) that “all things were created by” God 
the Son, “‘and for Him.” 

In the absence, however, of any specific information to be 
derived from the Bible, we have the best of reasons for say- 
ing, that the earth was not created at the time when man was 
first formed upon it. A careful study of its mountains and 
plains, its hills and valleys, its rocks and soils, leads us tothe 
unavoidable conclusion, that it had existed and undergone 
numerous, most wonderful and important changes, long ante- 
rior to the creation of man and his cotemporary races of an- 
imals and plants. Five times, at least, if not more frequent- 
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ly, had God successively covered its surface with vegetable 
and animal life, and again suffered that life to become extinct, 
before the occurrence of that chaos, from which the present 
order of things began to emerge, when He said, “Let there 
be light, and there was light.” 

Of the condition of our globe, or of its history, anterior to 
this epoch, the Bible gives us no specific information, because 
it is simply a revelation of God’s will to man, and it has re- 
ference merely to our moral state here, and its results here- 
after. It is not a book of science or of history, except so 
far as these connect themselves with the great history of hu- 
man redemption. It takes up the thread of history first, at 
that point of time, when man is about to be brought upon this 
earth as its rational lord, with whose residence here, and its 
results, events of the most stupendous interest are connected. 

What transpired before that epoch, and what were the 
events of those long ages that elapsed before that time, it 
does not inform us. We are, however, not left in entire ig- 
norance on this subject. We may derive much most valuable 
information from Geology, or the study of the structure of 
the earth, and of the mighty revolutions that its surface has 
undergone. During those distant ages, we learn that the 
same great physical laws prevailed that at present govern the 
world. As now, the heavens declared the glory of God, and 
the earth showed forth his handiwork. His almighty power, 
wisdom and goodness, were called forth and displayed, but 
there was no intelligent being among the inhabitants of the 
earth, to appreciate these displays and give Him glory. As 
yet this globe had not fulfilled its high destiny. All those 
states in which it had previously existed, and those great re- 
volutions to which it had been subject, were merely prepara- 
tory to that state in which it would become the residence of a 
rational lord, in some respects like his Creator, especially in 
the possession of high intellectual and moral powers; who 
should bear upon his soul the impress of His image; and who 
should, as his creature, adore his power, majesty, wisdom and 
goodness, and, as his representative, occupy and hold domin- 
ion over the earth. 

When Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son of God, and the Cre- 
ator of the worlds, called this earth into being, it was for the 
express purpose of promoting his glory; for we read, (Rev. 
4:11) “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and 
honor, and power; for thou hast created all things, and for 


5?) 
thy pleasure they are and were created.” The object of this 
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creation was not merely, that the earth should be swunginto 
space as a ponderous mass of inanimate matter, but that it 
should become the theatre upon which his glorious attributes 
and his adorable perfections might have some outlet; upon 
which, in due time, he might place intelligent beings, capable 
of receiving of his fulness, and who might be the witnesses 
both of what he was to themselves, as well as to those inferi- 
or creatures that were not capable of recognizing the hand 
of their great Benefactor. Every change which it underwent, 
during its long existence, was ordered by Him, and designed 
to improve its condition, so that it might, at length, be fully 
prepared for the reception of his intelligent creation. And 
now, though man, whom he designed to be his vicegerent, 
soon, under the power of the temptation of the devil, fell 
from his allegiance, and began to live in a state of rebellion 
against his authority, and in forgetfulness of Him, the great 
design of this creation must and will yet be accomplished. 
Despite the cunning and malice of devils, and the resistance 
of wicked men, Jesus Christ, our Creator and Lord, will be 
glorified in this his world. Yes, this earth is his, and though 
it has become the theatre of the most awful displays of de- 
pravity and sinfulness, he will not be deprived of his glory ; 
it must and will conduce to its original design, and he will 
cause even the wickedness of man to praise him. The earth, 
though now stained and cursed with sin, he will purify and 
reclaim. He will yet make it the abode of holy, intelligent 
beings, who shall give him the glory due to his name. “The 
righteous shall inherit the land, and dwell therein forever,” 
(Ps. 37: 29) is not more expressive of the facts of the past 
and present history of human history, than it is of the future 
state of this earth. Though, for a season resisted and dis- 
honored in his own dominions, he will come again and make 
this, as it was at first designed to be, a temple of holiness, 
and place upon it a people devoted to his service. Of the day 
in which this shall take place, the apostle Peter distinctly 
speaks, when he says: “The day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be 
burned up.” ‘Looking for and hastening unto the coming of 
the day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire, shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat’’— 
(2 Peter, 3: 10 and 12). 


\ 
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Though there be nothing, at present, in the external ap- 
pearance of the heavens or of the earth, to indicate that such 
a tremendous event is about to transpire, yet is there just as 
much certainty of it, as there is that the sun will shine to- 
morrow. Both depend upon the power of God. Of the one, 
we have the assurance in the explicit declaration of his word; 
of the other, we have our experience of the uniformity of his 
mode of governing the material world. In all ages there 
have been doubters of God’s promises and threatenings. 
Against the scoffers of his day Peter directed the principal 
portion of the third chapter of his second epistle. When 
they tauntingly asked, ‘Where is the promise”’ or sign of the 
coming of the Lord and Saviour? whilst they pointed to the 
constancy of nature as a demonstrative evidence that no 
such an event would come; “for,” said they, “‘since the fa- 
ther’s fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation ;” he directed them to call to mind 
the waters of the flood, in order to convince them that the 
ordinary course of events may again be interrupted, when it 
shall please God that it should be so. Thus, he intended to 
say, when the purposes of God, in regard to the duration of 
human probation, shall have been accomplished, and his long 
suffering with the wicked ended, he will again purify the 
earth, according to his promise, not by the waters of another 
flood, but by fire, whose effects would prove more thorough 
and far-reaching than those of water; so much so as to de- 
stroy every trace of sin on our planet and in its atmosphere, 
and present them a new earth and a new heaven or sky, a fit 
abode for renovated and holy natures. 

It is scarcely necessary here to state, that the idea enter- 
tained by some, that the earth and sky will be literally burn- 
ed up or destroyed, is erroneous, and not warranted by a just 
interpretation of the language of Scripture. But that the 
earth, together with its atmosphere, shall be subjected to in- 
tense heat, is here expressly stated, and it is believed that 
no more is intended. This would be sufficient to produce the 
result, designed to be effected, which is the obliteration of 
every work of man and vestige of his sinfulness. 

If we should need anything to strengthen our confidence 
in the plain teachings of the word of God, which declares 
expressly that such an event will take place, we need but ex- 
amine and study the crust of the earth itself, and we shall 
be able to read volumes upon the subject. In every part of 
the globe, we see unmistakable evidences of the action of fire, 
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baking, fusing and rending the solid rock, forcing others, in 
a molten state, through their opened fissures, or pouring them 
over their broken edges. These evidences we notice, not 
merely in confined localities, such as in the vicinity of volca- 
noes, but in every mountain, valley and plain. We see that, 
by the force of subterranean fires, the earth’s crust has sev- 
eral times been broken up, and almost changed. Besides 
this, the most reliable evidences are to be found, in every 
country, of the increase of heat as we descend towards the 
centre of the earth, so that we need go down but a few miles 
to find the materials that, at the surface, form the most solid 
rocks, in a melted state. We are, indeed, almost irresistibly 
conducted to the conclusion that the great body of the earth 
must be nothing less than a mass of liquid fire, or of fused 
rock, confined or kept together by only a thin crust. When- 
soever, therefore, it shall please God to bring about the pu- 
rification spoken of, with as much ease as in the days of No- 
ah he raised the waters of the ocean, fifteen cubits above the 
top of the highest mountain, “when the world that then was, 
being overflowed with water, perished,”’ he can cause the in- 
ternal fires to burst through their thin barrier and make all 
earth and sky to glow. The crust of the earth affords the 
most convincing proofs that such revolutions have several 
times already taken place on our planet, and who will say 
that what has already happened, may not happen again. So 
reasoned the apostles, and so, too, may we reason. This sin- 
stricken earth, and this contaminated atmosphere, must be 
made to glow, and must thus be purified, and rendered the fit 
abode of a renovated race of intelligent beings. For this 
tremendous event, both the physical and the moral world are 
now preparing. ‘The earth is undergoing this preparation ; 
the forces, hidden in its bosom, are daily gathering strength ; 
and the race of man is passing rapidly through its season of 
trial—the season of offered mercy and salvation; and thus 
the “heavens and theearth which are now, by the same word, 
are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of judg- 
ment, and the perdition of ungodly men’”’ (v. 7). 

Of the preparation the earth is undergoing for such a con- 
summation, nothing more need be said at present. We will 
therefore direct our attention to the preparation which the 
race of man is undergoing. 

The moral history of man in this world, may be viewed in 
three states: his nnocency, his fall, and his redemption. 
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In the first of these he was created, and placed on this 
earth as its lord, to exercise dominion over and inherit it. 
Christ was its creator, and he prepared it as a suitable habi- 
tation for his rational creature, man, whom he made in his 
own image and endowed with “knowledge,” and “righteous- 
ness and true holiness.” It was to be the happy residence 
of a righteous and holy race. For this the high intelligences 
of heaven glorified their Maker; “the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.”” But in 
this state of innocency and purity our happy, and perhaps 
much envied, first parents did not long continue. By satanic 
influences deceived and seduced, they sinned and fell. Their 
hearts, instead of remaining the abode of love, reverence 
and confidence towards their Creator, became the seat of evil 
passions, and the prolific fountain of evil actions; and their 
home, instead of remaining the scene of peace and happiness, 
became the scene of suffering and death. Thenceforward 
the earth was no longer under the influence of the reign of 
righteousness, but of sin. 

In the second state—the fall—it may be said, our race did 
not long remain. For scarcely had the fatal deed of disobe- 
dience been committed, before the Creator, though highly 
aggrieved, but yet compassionate, made known the promise 
of a Redeemer. Without delay he determined to ransom our 
fallen race; to reclaim this earth from the curse of sin, and 
again to devote it as an abode for the righteous. Sin must 
cease, and righteousness resume its intended sway. 

The third state of our race, or that in which active efforts 
have been put forth for our redemption and salvation, has 
consequently occupied nearly the whole of human history. 
Unwilling to give up Adam and his posterity to the disastrous 
effects of depraved hearts and wicked lives, and to permit the 
earth forever to bear the stain of sin, He, the Creator, plan- 
ned and executed a stupendous scheme of mercy, in which he 
himself became.the atoning sacrifice, and thus by the offering 
up of himself, put the stamp of infamy upon all sin, so that 
now whosoever will, may become reconciled to God, renewed 
in his soul, and be made a child of God, and an heir of glory. 
In those thus rendered righteous by repentance and faith in 
his atoning blood, he will be glorified; and in those that re- 
fuse to be cleansed and saved, he will also be glorified, so 
that, notwithstanding the temporary interruption which the 
irruption of depravity has made in the carrying out of the 
design of this world, he will cause all things to minister to 
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his glory ; the whole universe shall, with wonder, behold his 
infinite mercy displayed in the midst of infinite holiness end 
justice. 

Following the human family, in the successive develop- 
ments of their moral history, and of their redemption, we 
may mark three distinct stages, exhibiting different degrees 
of the power of the divine influence in restraining the de- 
praved nature of man. These, in some respects, correspond 
to the different periods of individual life. In the first, we see 
the almost uncontrolled action of the depraved passions; in 
the second, we find the passions matured, but yet somewhat 
restrained ; and in the third, the soberness of sad and pain- 
ful experience and salutary fear, opening the ear and heart 
to reproof and counsel, and inclining the heart to amendment, 
or causing those who are determined to walk in their own 
ways, to do so with much less boldness and impetuosity. 

1. The first was that period which elapsed before the flood. 
This was the period of the youth—the inexperienced youth 
of mankind. It was then that men gave themselves up to 
pleasures; too often to lust and sensual indulgence. They 
were heedless of the warnings against sin addressed to them. 
They were not afraid of chastisement, because as yet they 
had been taught but little in that direction, by experience. 
The Antediluvians dreaded not the judgments of heaven, be- 
cause they had not witnessed any signal displays of God’s 
wrath against sin. This was, therefore, the age of almost 
uncontrolled human passion and sinful indulgence; the age in 
which there were giants in iniquity at least, if they were not 
also such in stature. 

Amidst the daringly wicked men of that day, Enoch was 
a light, and a pattern of piety. He was altogether a remar- 
kable man, administering, by word and deed, warning and 
reproof to those who did not fear and love the Lord. If there 
were others of his cotemporaries, who, like him, called upon 
the name of the Lord, they must have reached a standard of 
piety far below that which belonged to him, for it was in con- 
sequence of his pre-eminent piety that God distinguished him 
above all others, in that he did not suffer death, which is the 
penalty of sin, like them, but was translated without dying. 
The Antediluvians were, no doubt, also emboldened in the 
commission of crime, in consequence of the long life which 
they attained. Living, as they did, from six to upwards of 
nine hundred years, they scarcely realized that they could 
die, and they consequently felt that they might, with perfect 
impunity, give reins to their corrupt desires. 
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And, in this connection, it may not be out of place to re- 
mark, that the shortening of the period of human life until 
it has, upon an average, fallen even below “three score and 
ten,” is not so much the result of a deteriorating influence, 
exerted upon the body by external physical causes, as of con- 
stitutional weakness or degeneracy, entailed from the earliest 
times, through successive generations, down to the present 
period. Without doubt, sinful indulgences operate through 
the parents upon the physical, and even moral natures of 
their children,’ and through them again upon those of their 
grand children, and thence down to the remotest posterity. 
It is in this manner that the degeneracy of the race contin- 
ued to accumulate, until the Christian religion, by its restrain- 
ing and sanctifying influences, began to operate as a restora- 
tive on those families and their descendants, who in obedience 
to its demands, “denied ungodliness and worldly lusts, and 
lived righteously, soberly and godly in this present world.” 

There is no startling truth more fully and constantly ex- 
emplified in the experience of mankind, than the extinction 
of families and even races, by inherited diseases or entailed 
effeminacy. Numerous examples might be given, in which 
this downward tendency has been arrested only by intermar- 
riage with a hardier stock. And hence a healthy and a vir- 
tuous paternity is always a great blessing. God shows mer- 
cy to thousands of generations of them that love him and 
keep his commandments. Whilst the vices of one people 
consume them, the virtues, the temperance and regular lives 
of others entail golden blessings upon their posterity. Taking 
the human race, however, as a whole, its vices have been con- 
suming it; and if ever the downward tendency be fully stay- 
ed, and health begin to return to the race, it will be by the 
wide-spread influence of the Gospel of Christ, which teaches 
men, in the fear of the Lord, and out of love to him who 
bought them with his blood, to restrain their passions and to 
“keep their body under.” The lesson which God, in his pro- 
vidence and the sad experience of the world, thus teaches, 
should not be lost. Every young person, especially, should 
remember that sins indulged in early life, generally produce 
a harvest of suffering and sorrow in mature and old age, in 
the form of an enfeebled and sickly body or of mental grief. 

2. The period that elapsed between the flood and the coi- 
ing of Christ, we may compare to the full grown man, in 
whom the appetites, desires and passions are strong, but who, 
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as the result of a more extended experience, and a maturer 
reason, makes some efforts to keep them in check. In him 
is begun to be realized the sad truth, that sin is not unalloyed 
pleasure, but that it ripens into bitter fruits, and he learns to 
“stand in awe and not to sin.” Thus it was, that the flood 
gave fearful warning to the postdiluvian world, and assured 
them that God would not let sin go unpunished. Attention 
and thought, and fear were followed by a clearer and more 
adequate appreciation of the evil of sin, so that although it 
yet remains true, that sin abounds, it has, nevertheless, been 
greatly restrained, and we are led to hope for a better moral 
condition of the world. And it becomes apparent, during 
that long succession of years, that, whilst that people or na- 
tion that feared God was preserved in the enjoyment of peace 
and prosperity, those nations that did not serve Him were de- 
stroyed. 

3. After Christ, came the period of a more mature expe- 
rience, of a more sober thought, and of a more rational course 
of action. Since the commencement of that period, the les- 
sons afforded by the past, in regard to the advantages of piety 
and the disadvantages of impiety, have been better appreci- 
ated and improved. They have constrained the human heart 
to feel more distinctly the excellency of the one, and the 
hatefulness of the other. Under the Christian dispensation, 
the world has been greatly improved, both intellectually and 
morally. Although mournfal relapses have taken place, as 
in Western Asia, Eastern Europe and Northern Africa, there 
has yet been, on the whole, a decidedly onward progress. The 
world, with all its ignorance, vice, idolatry, and mammon 
worship, is this day morally better than at any previous pe- 
riod. Men are much more than ever governed by the high 
principles of the Gospel. Even wicked men, ambitious and 
corrupt, who force themselves into places of political power, 
and into remunerative offices, ostensibly for the disinterested 
purpose of serving the public, but in reality, in order that 
they may serve and aggrandize themselves, find it necessary 
to put on the appearance of being governed by the pure prin- 
ciples and high-toned morality of the religion of Jesus. The 
heathen world is even beginning to be ashamed, in some de- 
gree, of the immoralities and indecencies of its sensual reli- 
gion, and to receive With approbation the light of divine truth 
afforded by a more frequent intercourse with Christian na- 
tions. We are not, however, warranted in the expectation 
entertained by some, that all men will eventually be com- 
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pletely brought into subjection to Christianity, so as to be- 
come true Christians; but the Bible leads us to expect that 
there will be a controlling Christian influence abroad in the 
world, before that period shall arrive, in the which the hea- 
vens and the earth shall be made new. 

It has been the opinion of some, or rather, it may be said, 
of many readers of the Bible, that this is the meaning of the 
apostle, when he states that righteousness shall dwell in the 
new heavens and in the new earth. Undoubtedly, when the 
Gospel shall be universally published, when Christians shall 
make a more faithful use of the opportunities they possess of 
doing good, and when they shall more fully live up to their 
duties and privileges, permitting the divine life that is in 
them to shine forth to others, then righteousness shall, in a 
far higher sense than has ever yet been realized, be the gov- 
erning principle of the world. Governments will then be 
truly christian, regulated by christian laws, administered by 
Christian men; and there will be no civil power of such a 
character that it shall stand up to sustain idolatry or infidel- 
ity. The anxious prayer of the Christian heart long has been, 
that this happy result may speedily be realized, and that soon 
“Jesus may reign where’er the sun does his successive jour- 
nies run.” Christianity, he rejoices to know, is progressing 
and daily making new conquests, and soon it will be received 
as the only religion that has come down from heaven. 

But the opinion that this is all that the apostle here meant, 
is attended with very serious difficulties. He is here speak- 
ing of the day of the Lord, “wherein the heavens being on 
fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat ;’’ and then proceeds to speak of “the new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” The 
event referred to, itis evident, cannot be the period of the 
Gospel dispensation and its general diffusion, but a state 
of things that will exist after the fire of the last day and 
“the perdition of ungodly men.” 

The righteousness which shall, during that period, dwell in 
the earth, must belong to righteous beings, then its occu- 
pants. Shall it be a new race of sinless creatures, whom 
God, after its purification by fire, may place upon our globe ? 
Or shall it be the redeemed from among men, who have been 
washed in the blood of Jesus, and sanctified by his spirit? 
Why may it not be those who have thus been made righteous? 
Other portions of the word of God easily admit of such an 
interpretation, and who shall say that it is not correct? The 
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righteous, being clothed with renovated material bodies after 
the resurrection, will no doubt have a local habitation, in 
which all the physical circumstances will be adapted to their 
exalted functions, and in which, consequently, there will be 
less restriction to their powers than at present. Why should 
not that abode be the purified and renovated earth? Or 
would it be unsuited to form for them a happy and everlast- 
ing home? After such a purification as it shall undergo, it 
would be presumption in us to assert that it would not. Itis 
even presuming too much to assert, as some have done, that 
the earth, as it was when Adam lived on it in his innocency, 
was not adapted to his holy nature, or that it was not a home 
such as to enable him to continue in it without sinning. If 
man were a perfect being, he would not be exposed, as he 
now is, to the many accidents and dangers that are continu- 
ally crowding along his short pilgrimage. Much of the suf- 
fering that he endures, is the direct result of the depravity 
that reigns within; of a body diseased by his own sins, or by 
an entailed poison coming down to him through a long line of 
progenitors ; or of the ignorance and improvidence belonging 
to his imperfectly sanctified nature. In a state of innocency, 
his wants would be few, and the bounties of God’s providence 
he would never use to his own hurt or that of his fellow-men. 
With a clear knowledge and a sound judgment, he would walk 
safely, and the hand of God, who communed daily with Adam 
in the garden, would always be near to guide and to uphold 
him. It is, therefore, assuming too much to say, that the 
race of man, with such a physical organism as surrounded 
Adam, could not have preserved their integrity for any im- 
aginable period of time. How much more, then, will not 
this purified and re-beautified earth prove a worthy home for 
a sanctified creature, especially when we remember that God, 
who now hides his face from us under types and shadows, and 
symbols and words that are adapted to our sinful state, will 
again reveal himself more intimately to our improved condi- 
tion, and exercise a fatherly care over us. 

So deeply impressed, however, are our minds with the fact 
that sin and misery have accompanied us, to a very consider- 
able extent, on our earthly pilgrimage, that we can with diffi- 
culty make up our minds to believe it possible that a peaceful, 
holy, and happy existence could be passed here. But, in 
what respects would another planet, or a fixed star, or empty 
space suit us better? Arethere not already many foretastes 
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of future blessedness enjoyed here in our imperfect state ? 
Do we not sing truthfully : 


“The men of grace have found 
Glory begun below, 

Celestial fruits, on earthly ground, 
From faith and hope may grow,” 


With this earth there will be many hallowed associations, 
peculiarly dear to the redeemed. Though “sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.” Here they were led from sin 
to holiness, regenerated, born again. Here they were sanc- 
tified, and prepared to love and serve God for ever. Here 
the Redeemer of the world assumed our nature, dwelt, labor- 
ed, toiled, suffered and died, and then “broke the bands of 
death,” and arose again from the dead, giving us the assu- 
rance that our bodies too shall arise to an immortal state. 
Here was completed the great work of redemption, in which 
angelic beings have taken the most lively interest, and here 
the Redeemer saw of the travail of his soul; the blessed re- 
sults of his agonies; millions of men brought to God by his 
death. Where could the redeemed, with a more joyful and 
intense interest than here, sing, ‘“Thou hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood ?” 

And though the redeemed be “a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people 
and tongues,”’ yet will there be on earth, ample room for them 
all. If God caused the soil of the primitive earth to produce 
spontaneously for Adam during his state of innocency, will 
He not also cause the renovated earth to bring forth plenti- 
fully, so as amply to supply the physical necessities of the 
righteous in the future world? Besides, the Saviour, in the 
Gospel of Matthew, expressly declared that the future state 
will be characterized by conditions very different from many 
that characterize this present life. 

And will this be heaven? Why should it not be? Heaven 
must be somewhere, and why might it not be here as well as 
at any other place in the universe? It will be heaven, 
wheresoever it may be, only because God will graciously man- 
ifest himself there. He is ownipresent, and wheresoever the 
redeemed soul shall enjoy his favor, and the society of the 
pure and holy, there heaven will be. On the contrary, to 
the wicked who remain the enemies of God, and whose hearts 
are entirely out of harmony with the society of heaven, every 
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portion of the universe will be a hell; for wheresoever God 
frowns there is hell. 

But for the wicked God has also prepared a place. Where? 
Of this we are nowhere distinctly informed. But it may be 
near; near enough to enable them, as at a distance, to wit- 
ness the glories of the righteous, as the rich man beheld 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. The very glory 
of this purified and renovated world may prove as terrible to 
the wicked, as.it will be a scene of holy joy and interest to 
the righteous. It may be like the pillar of cloud, which, 
whilst it was a covering to the Israelites, was a terror to the 
pursuing Egyptians. Looking back to the scenes of their pro- 
bation, they would remember their mad folly in thrusting from 
their embrace the offers of mercy so often repeated, and urged 
upon them with so much affection, and in striving against God, 
who was anxious to save and make them eternally happy. 
Witnessing the inexpressible blessedness of the righteous, 
they would be reminded of the sad contrast of their condi- 
tion, and be caused to look at their own misery with bitter 
grief. The earth would afford to them no pleasing reminis- 
cences, but all would be sad and sorrowful. 

It is a question of grave importance for each individual on 
earth to decide for himself, which of these states will be his 
forever. Each one is personally interested in the joys and 
the woes of a future world, and is now undergoing the pre- 
paration that shall fit him fot the one or the other. Each 
one will spend a future life precisely in accordance with the 
personal character which he shall have here, and with which 
he shall pass over from this to a future state of existence. 
The ancient world, which perished in its sins, was composed 
of individuals. Each one that died in the flood, died with as 
much agony as if he haddied alone. So in the coming de- 
struction and perdition of ungodly men, each one, that dies, 
will die in his own sins. His destruction will not be preveat- 
ed or alleviated by the multitude that perish. And in the 
salvation of the righteous, each one will be saved as an indi- 
vidual, and not because he is one of a mass; nor will the joys 
of his salvation be diminished in the least in value, because 
the saved will be great in number. Personal faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and sanctification by the Holy Spirit will form 
the all important qualifications for a full participation in the 
glory of the new heavens and the new earth. 

“Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such things, 
be diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, without 
spot and blameless.” —(v. 14.) 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
OPENING ADDRESS BEFORE A CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


In addressing you at the commencement of a series of 
Lectures designed for your good, I have concluded that a 
general exposition of the course proper for you to pursue, 
would be appropriate. Your Association proposes your own 
and others’ good. Otherwise it could not be designated 
Christian. You have associated to get and to give—to get 
good and to communicate it—to get it and communicate in 
the sphere of Christ. How you may accomplish these pur- 
poses, I will attempt to show. In regard to the first point, 
getting good, it may be remarked, acquisition is the aim of 
life. The objects of pursuit may be very different, but the 
aim isone. If there is a difference in the value of these ob- 
jects, and there unquestionably is, wisdom dictates that we 
should determine first our capacity to accomplish, and then 
make a selection of those which are most important to us. 
It is certain that among the things sought after by men, some 
are positively injurious, degrading, vile; others of minor and 
transient value, others higher in the scale of excellence, but 
significant only in their relation to our present condition. 
There are others, the value of which is transcendantly great ; 
they surpass our highest calculus, and are commensurate with 
our immortal existence. The philosophy of life, deserving 
of the name, consists in a judicious eclecticism, and the pur- 
suit, in a proper ratio, of things according toa real, not a 
simulated worth. Leaving out of view the lower forms of 
admitted good, to which our impulses are so powerful, and to 
which we are summoned by most energetic stimuli, I direct 
attention to such as properly belong to your Association. 
Prominent, in your pursuit, should be knowledge. The ac- 
quisition of knowledge, at least in any considerable degree, 
restricting our view to this world, may be regarded as a hu- 
man prerogative. Animated nature, in its lower forms, may 
be taught various things, and often may surprise by attain- 
ments beyond their supposed capacity, yet it does not leserve, 
when compared with man’s attainments, to be called know- 
ledge. Such knowledge as is useful, adapted to our real 
wants, subservient to the duties and enjoyments of life, suited 
to render us vehicles of good to others, ought to be sought ; 
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knowledge, that is ornamental, investing us with a beautiful 
drapery, on which purity can look with pleasure ; such should 
be ouraim. This may be called the knowledge of God, the 
greatest and best of beings, the eternal, omnipotent, omni- 
present, omniscient, holy, just and good creator and preserv- 
er of the universe ; and after him the knowledge of man, made 
in the image of God, his vicegerent on earth, and, both in 
his mental and physical structure, fearfully and wonderfully 
made, a little lower than the angels, crowned with glory and 
honor, made to have do.ninion over the works of God’s hands, 
under whose feet all things were put: all sheep and oxen, 
yea, and the beasts of the field, the fowl of the air, and the 
fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths of 
the sea. The knowledge of God’s works and ways, his cre- 
ation and providence, the one all around and above, minerals 
and vegetables, and animals, living and dead, on the surface 
and deep in the strata, which Geology inspects and reveals, 
and the starry firmament, Astronomy in all its wonderful and 
overwhelming disclosures, and then God’s dealings with men, 
as history, experience and observation teach us, may be con- 
sidered fairly entitled to much of our attention. The history 
of our race from Eden’s fair garden, and its sad memorials, 
through all the changes of time, down to the eventful century 
and year in which we are living, ought to be embraced in our 
knowledge. Ina word, science and literature, in their va- 
ried aspects, are fields which should be carefully cultivated 
by us, that from them we may gather a rich harvest and gar- 
ner it up in its appropriate receptacles. Truth should be our 
aim. Our views on this point, we have elsewhere expressed 
thus: “The question, Why am I here? one more interesting 
than which it would not be easy to ask, and which never em- 
anated from a mouth that was not guided by reason, a ques- 
tion which, when originated with anything like an approach 
to a sense of its importance, involves a mental condition of 
high promise, and deserving the attention of all who profess 
a creditable philanthropy, is answered by the reply, You are 
here, surrounded by the proofs of the divine existence and 
perfections, with truth in multiform aspects, inviting your at- 
tention, with pre-eminent physical and mental endowments, 
that you may imbue your minds with it, put forth, in suitable 
exercises, the energies of your souls, cultivate moral purity, 
through the sanctifying power of religion, and render happy 
your fellow-beings, by the communication of your treasures, 
whether they be intellectual, moral or physical. To search 
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for knowledge (truth) to obtain, to apply it, to diffuse it, 
these are the great task imposed by a wise Creator on a 
richly endowed creature. This is our birthright. Uuworthy 
is he of the name man, unworthy the privileges of civiliza- 
tion and religion, whose heart does not beat high in resolves 
to fulfil his elevated destiny, and to achieve victories over ig- 
norance, sensuality and sin. At the throne, then, of know- 
ledge, should we be assiduous worshippers, and for it we 
should search as for hidden treasures. 

We may think, with the ancients, that truth is in the bot 
tom of a well, but if we appreciate properly its importance, 
we will be willing to descend, and to obtain it. I hold him 
to be a man, and no other, however strong his pretensions 
from his corporeal organization, who carries with him a con- 
viction that in the economy of life, he is bound by every 
motive strong and holy, to expend his energies, not in sensu- 
ality and excess, but in the pursuit of knowledge. Wherever 
he can get it he should go. He ought not to think it too la- 
borious to search for it in distant lands, if it cannot be pro- 
cured at home. It was not unusual, at an earlier period of 
the world’s history, for those who could not obtain it at home, 
to travel into distant lands, that they might secure it. Al- 
though implied in what has been said, I nevertheless wish to 
make prominent, knowledge of Christian truth, the revealed 
will of God as it is contained in the sacred Scriptures, and 
brought to view and exhibited in its sacred influences in the 
Church of God, both under the old and new dispensations. 
No knowledge equals or can be compared with this. 

Again, I mention purity of heart. Blessed, said the great 
teacher, Jesus, are the pure in heart! Our hearts are not 
naturally pure. ‘They are impure, they are unclean, the 
dwelling place of sinful desires and unholy passion. With 
no holiness, steeped in iniquity, a cage of unclean birds, dead 
in trespasses and sin, not one holy emotion characterizes them, 
conscience slumbers, or gives a fitful fleeting warning. Down- 
ward is the tendency, from bad to worse. A great question 
in morals is, Can it be purified? Can the bitter waters be 
made sweet? Can aclean thing be brought out of an un- 
clean? The answer isat hand. The heart can be cleansed 
and purified. It can be created anew to good works. It can 
be purified by the truth and God’s gracious agency. It not 
only can be, but all the agency is at hand and in operation, 
by which it is to be effected. Whether it shall be operative 

Vou. XII, No. 46. 32 
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or not, depends on us. It is for us to arbitrate between life 
and death, the possession of a rebellious, wicked heart, and 
one subdued and pure. Thus invested with a high responsi- 
bility, a leading object of pursuit should be pure hearts and 
sanctified affections. This is a priceless acquisition, a valua- 
ble gem; man’s highest ornament ; this isa fountain of peace, 
welling forth sweet, salubrious waters, healing and blessing 
wherever it flows. 

Knowledge cannot be acquired without effort. There is 
no magic process by which it can be infused into the mind. 
It requires pains-taking and patience, long and persevering 
application. It is by reading carefully, the best authors, 
such books as have the endorsement of the wise and good, 
are approved by competent judges as suited to impart the 
knowledge we should have, ought to be selected. Inquire 
whether the book belongs to a profitable class of literature, 
whether it will repay the time spent on it, whether it will ex- 
tend the sphere of our mental vision, and then, when the mind 
is satisfied, it may proceed. Above every thing else, let that 
word be daily and prayerfully read; read systematically and 
consecutively, which is able to make us wise unto salvation. 
In connection with this, we will again quote ourselves: “If 
we would be clear and profound in our views, we must not 
pass cursively over the region of truth; we must not, in 
grasping at too much, endanger the loss of the whole. We 
should determine with care, what human shoulders can, and 
what they cannot bear, lest, by aggregating upon them too 
heavy a load, the superincumbent weight may break down our 
energies, and destroy our powers. Invited by a new field, 
we should inquire, what will this accomplish, how will it bear 
on the great business of life, is it worth acquisition, is it 
more so than other things? The more directly knowledge is 
connected with our happiness and that of others, the more 
highly should it be valued, and the more eagerly pursued. 
This is the criterion, this is the touchstone. Test by this and 
you are safe. Conscience will approve, and God will not 
condemn. In the pursuit of knowledge there are two ex- 
tremes which we should carefully avoid. One is the indolent, 
the other is the inordinate pursuit of it. The first is forbid- 
den most imperatively by the law of our nature, which de- 
mands action as most conducive to comfort, and by the in- 
nate tendencies which make effort easy. It is forbidden by 
the sacred voice of morals and religion. It is forbidden by 
the claims of society and the interests of our own minds. 
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Never, no never, can we gather laurels in the conflict with er- 
ror and vice, unless we be persevering and undaunted soldiers 
in pushing forward victories. Knowledge may be near us, 
we may see its smiles, we may hear its attractive voice, but 
if we follow not after it, it will never be ours. Dearly will 
we pay for our neglect. Lamentations will break forth when 
they will be unavailing. Youth, opportunities passed, gone, 
unimproved, are irrevocable. Happy is he, who in the pro- 
vidence of God has been gifted with superior powers of mind, 
but most solemn are his obligations to make his own the 
opened treasures. On the other hand, we should take care 
not to overtask ourselves, demand of our energies labors to 
which they are not equal. Application, uninterrupted and 
intense, is not conducive to success. Repose is required by 
our bodies and minds; if this is refused, the strength becomes 
prostrated, morbid action ensues in the system, the ability to 
toil is lost, and in some instances protracted and most serious 
disease supervenes; in other instances, a premature grave 
covers the body of the intemperate student. If we desirea 
good appetite for food, a digestive apparatus capable of as- 
similating it, a he althy circulation of the blood, blood empti- 
ed of its carbonic acid, and properly vitalized by oxygen, a 
nervous system neither tremulous nor weak, performing its 
sentient and propulsive functions without perturbation, loco- 
motive powers adequate to transfer us to the various localities 
which we may wish to reach, eyes with which we may see the 
works of God around us, and continue to acquire knowledge 
from the page stored with it, we should break away from our 
studies from time to time. Exercise ought not to be neglected. 
This is highly conducive to health, and when faithfully attended 
to, will prepare us for the vigorous prosecution of the noble 7" 
in view. On the one hand, idleness is to be shunned as 

most pernicious evil; on the other, excessive effort, as in 
ing too rapidly the lamp of life, and hastening a sudden and 
melancholy extinction of it. Another method of attaining 
this end, is conversation. The conversation of intelligent 
persons on useful subjects, conduces to mutual improvement. 
On the one hand, in communicating to others, we reproduce 
before our own minds the knowledge which is there deposited; 
in this way we intensify it, or make its traces in the memory 
stronger; it becomes, too, clearer, disembarrassed of obscu- 
ring adhesions , and looms up brightly, burning with a beauti- 
ful flame in a full combustion. It increases our stock by 
new suggestions and deductions, and rays forth light, which 
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guides us in an onward path. Often is it true, that in com- 
municating to others, our own perceptions are brightened, 
and our words, which illuminate them, throwa reflected light 
on our own spirit, by which our vision is improved. This is 
not merely a process of giving, it is one, too, of receiving. 
Streams may issue from us, gladdening and fertilizing, but 
others will flow back to refresh and revive us. Often are we 
amply repaid by those to whom our words convey knowledge, 
not merely by the gratitude they offer, but in kind; light is 
received for light, and he that watereth others, is himself 
watered by them. He must, indeed, be a man of learning, a 
true polyhistor, who is so surcharged with knowledge that no 
one can be his instructor. There are not many persons in 
the world, from whom we may not learn something, and there 
are many from whom we can learn much. Some men have 
distinguished themselves, not so much by what they knew, as 
by the tact they have displayed in pumping into their own 
reservoirs the knowledge of others. More than one star has 
shone by a lustre not its own, but derived from a brighter 
body with which it was connected. It is in this way, by giv- 
ing and receiving in common, that we are enabled to render 
ourselves agreeable, and to convey and to receive important 
information in hours which otherwise would be entirely lost ; 
a happy method, often, of redeeming time. It contributes, 
too, to what every one should cultivate, fine powers of con- 
versation. When the biographer of Johnson asked him how 
he had acquired his fine conversational powers, he replied, 
by always doing his best. 

In the acquisition of knowledge, writing is of great mo- 
ment. It eminently conduces to the discipline of the mind. 
It aids in thinking, and developing clearly the conceptions of 
the mind. It is conducive to close logical reasoning. It pro- 
motes both correctness and elegance of language. In writing 
as we should, not hastily, and without premeditation, we bring 
tothe work clear views; and the labor of transferring them 
to paper enables us to divest them of every thing extraneous. 
We can select our terms. We can revise and file. We can 
polish and adorn. We can chasten our figures and reduce 
our rhetoric. No method of conveying knowledge is superi- 
or or equal to this. Then it prepares us for that most im- 
portant acquisition, the presentation of truth in the extempo- 
raneous method—an acquisition of vast importance in a free 
country—where there are so many opportunities of using 
speaking gifts for the good of men. 
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The formation of a good style, the acquisition of a facility 
in writing the result of reading and writing, I regard as 
among the highest advantages of composition. Certainly 
when the press is so active, our newspapers and periodicals 
so numerous, the readers of them multiplied all over the land, 
every one ought to desire to be able to interest and profit by 
means of his pen. Writing is the method, writing which 
improves the writer and profits the reader. Thinking, too, 
ought not to be overlooked. Constant reception without 
meditation, would be like constant eating without digestion. 
Neither one nor the other is admissible. Either would be 
followed by injury. The food must be masticated, swallowed, 
submitted to the chemical wonder of animated nature, the 
gastric juice, subjected to the bile and pancreatic juice, be re- 
ceived as chyle into the circulating system, be subjected to 
the action of atmospheric air in the pulmonary apparatus, 
then thrown into the circulation and distributed over the 
body it renews and sustains; so our mental food must be 
chewed, must be digested, must be distributed, before it can 
be properly nutritive. It is systematized by reflection. It 
is properly deposited ; it is prepared for future use. As in 
the syllogism, every thing is contained in the major proposi- 
tion, and the other parts the minor, and the conclusion exhi- 
bit it; soin thinking, we eliminate what is involved, roll 
out what has been wrapped up, and learn many things which 
did not appear before, but legitimately extend themselves out 
of what was coiled up within us. 

The time best suited for all this is youth. Then are we 
most capable of energetic action, and all our powers are fresh; 
then are we subjects of generous impulses and high resolves ; 
then the voice of duty calls us energetically, and our opening 
life bids us be men. Inspired by the example of such Chris- 
tian heroes as Paul, Luther, Calvin, Wesley and Edwards— 
true heroes in the arena of intellect and genuine Christiani- 
ty—seek to place your names high, if not in the roll of fame, 
in the book which records the names of the heirs of life ! 

We pass on to our second point. It is an erroneous view 
of life, which regards it as merely contemplative. It should 
be both contemplative and active. We are intimately con- 
nected with one another. We are bound together by close 
tics. There are duties which we owe to another. We may 
not ignore, we ought not to deny them. Our happiness is 
bound up in that of oneanother. It is the will of our Maker 
nut only that we should amass intellectual and spiritual wealth, 
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but that we should enjoy it. The gifts which we freely re- 
ceive from him, he bids us freely impart. Our gains are not 
to be considered as intended for ourselves. They are a sa- 
cred trust, and to be made subservient to human weal. The 
radiant example of the Author of Christianity teaches us our 
duty. Rich ina wealth which surpasses conception, he trav- 
elled with it to earth, and there, at an immense expenditure 
of toil and suffering, poured it profusely on men. He dis- 
pelled ignorance and relieved sorrow, he healed sickness and 
restored health, he gave sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, limbs to the mutilated, vital action to the palsied, and life 
to the dead. He went about doing good. He taught us howto 
live; the relation of man to man; he taught us, that in going 
about to do good, man’s vocation is fulfilled. This may be 
done in the sphere in which we design to act, by stirring up 
one another to whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just and pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report. 
Counsel, advice in this direction, how profitable! It is the 
word fitly spoken, which is like apples of goldin pictures of 
silver. Discourage inaction, sloth ; aim to infuse life into the 
listless and unthinking, inspire men with a sense of their dig- 
nity and importance. Show them that they may be benefac- 
tors of their race, and awake desire within them to promote 
the happiness of man. Here our conversational powers, aid- 
ed by our knowledge, will render good service, and equip us 
for the task with the true weapons. Facilities should be fur- 
nished through the medium of books and periodicals of an 
approved character, for awakening interest in intellectual 
pursuits, and storing the mind with true knowledge. By li- 
braries and reading rooms, by the loan of profitable books to 
inquiring minds, a Christian Association may do much good; 
excite noble youth to profitable study, and direct wanderers 
into the right path. The longings of the heart may be thus 
met, and feet may be directed into the path of peace. 

The care of the soul, in its immortal interests, the great 
care, should be inculcated. The soul is in danger of being lost. 
Who shall snatch it from perdition? The mighty arm of the 
omnipotent Jesus! Point to that arm and evoke all the min- 
istries of heaven and earthto beckon men on to reliance on 
it. Seek to secure from the snares of vice, intemperance, li- 
centiousness, gambling, the young and unwary, and recom- 
mend to them the rich blessings of a pure life. In your ex- 
ample, let them see a living godliness , that admiring its beau- 
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ties, their captivated hearts may be won torender it a sincere 
homage. Relieve the distressed, succor the needy, provide 
for the poor. The children of want, the destitute, the for- 
saken, the houseless, the homeless, those who are without 
parents, or with parents worse than none, remember, and 
whilst you commend them to their Father in heaven, do you 
embody your pity in charitable donations, that tears may be 
wiped from their eyes, and their hearts sing for joy. In this 
way you will do good. Your treasures will be profitable. 
They will bring happiness to others. You, in giving, will be 
more blessed than they that receive. Your stock will increase, 
not diminish by use. Such, young gentlemen, is my offering 
to your Association at this time. Not without experience in 
the school which I have recommended, I can speak with some 
authority. If your record should be that they sought good, 
and obtained and imparted it, it will be a noble record for 
every one of you. So may it be! 





ARTICLE IX. 


THE EVANGELICAL MASS AND THE ROMISH MASS, 


A Contribution tothe Defence of the Augsburg Confession, 
and the History of the Reformation. 


By Charles P. Krauth, D. D., Pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM “CEREMONIES OF THE Mass,” As 
IT IS NOW UNDERSTOOD. 


A ceremony of the Romish Mass is any outward rite which 
teaches or implies the doctrine of the Romish Mass. 

The doctrine of the Romish Mass is, that in the Lord’s 
Supper there is a renewal, in an unbloody manner, of the 
propitiatory sacrifice of Christ on the cross, that the Mass, 
therefore, is a true propitiatory sacrifice, whose virtue is ex- 
tended to the living and the dead. 

A ceremony of the Romish Mass, therefore, is a ceremony 
which teaches or implies that in the Lord’s Supper there is a 
renewal of the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, that the Lord’s 
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Supper is a propitiatory sacrifice, that we can receive it for 
the benefit of another, or the living receive it for the benefit 
of the dead. 

It is conceded that the Confessors were perfectly sound on 
the doctrine of the Romish Mass, but it is contended that 
they still retained “some of its ceremonies.”’ 

We, on the contrary, maintain that they had rejected all 
the ceremonies of the Romish Mass; that is, all ceremonies 
which taught or implied the doctrine of the Romish Mass, 
that their principle in regard to the ceremonies of the Mass 
at Augsburg, was absolutely identical with that which was 
held when the Schmaleald ‘Articles were framed, in which 
Schmalecald Articles it is conceded that the ceremonies of the 
Mass, as well as its doctrine, are rejected, and which are ap- 
pealed to as proof that the Confessors had, at the time of 
their preparation, attained to just views in regard to both. 

The object of these articles is, to prove that the Augsburg 
Confession by the Mass, means the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, and that the ceremonies retained were those appro- 
priate to that celebration; and that they, consequently, did 
not retain the ceremonies distipctive of the Romish Mass. 


Views or Lutuer ON THE MASS TEN YEARS BEFORE THE 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 


I. From the Sermon of “the New Testament ; that is of 
the Holy Mass.’ Published 1520. 


“Where it (the Mass,) is observed, there is the true service, 
although there be there no other usages, as singing, organ- 
playing, tinkling the bell, robes, ornamenting, gesticulation. 
For every thing of this kind is an addition invented by men. 
For when Christ himself, and for the first time, instituted this 
sacrament, and held and observed the first Mass, there were 
no shaven crowns, no priestly robe, no singing, no parade ; 
but only thi inksgiving to God, and the use of the sacrament. 
In accordance with this same simplicity, the Apostles and all 
Christians for a long time held mass, until the manifold usages 
and additions arose, the Romish Church holding mass in one 
way, the Greek in another; and now finally, it has reached 
such a point, that the grand feature of the Mass has been 
lost sight of, and devotion is directed to nothing but the hu- 
man additions.”’* 


* Luther’s Werke, Leipzig Edit. XVII, 490. 
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II. From the same.—The nearer then our masses are to 
the first mass of Christ, the better, beyond all doubt, are 
they; and the further they are from it, the more perilous. . . 
It is necessary that we do not depart from the simple institu- 
tion of Christ and the right use of the Mass. And it is, in 
truth, the greatest and most useful art to know what belongs 
fundamentally and properly to the Mass, and what has been 
added, and is foreign to it. For where an intelligent distinc- 
tion is not drawn, the eyes and the heart are easily misled by 
such gloss into a false mind and fancy, and people regard as 
the Mass, that which men have invented, and never find out 
what Mass is, not to speak of their receiving none of its fruits: 
as I fear, alas, it goes in our times, when every day a thousand 
masses are held, of which, perhaps, not one is a mass. OQ, 
dear Christians, to have many masses is not to have Mass— 
more pertains to it than this. 

“Would we hold and understand true Mass, we must let 
every thing go which might divert and carry off the eyes and 
all the senses in this matter . . . . and receive and ponder 
well the words of Christ, with which he celebrated and insti- 
tuted the Mass, and has commanded us to celebrate it, for in 
them lies the Mass entire, with its whole essence, work, use, 
and fruit, without which nothing of the Mass is received. 
Those words are these: ‘““ake, eat; this is my body whichis 
given for you—drink ye all of it; this isthe cup of the New 
and eternal Testament in my blood, shed for you and for 
many for the forgiveness of sins.’ These words must every 
Christian have before his eyes in the Mass, and cling fast 
thereto, as the principal thing in the Mass, in which also the 
true best preparation for the Mass is taught.’’* 

Ill. From the same.—We now see how many parts there 
are in this testament or Mass. First is the testator who 
makes the Testament, Christ. Secondly, the heirs—we 
Christians. Thirdly, the Testament itself, Christ’s word, 
when he says, Take, eat, &c. Fourthly, the seal or token, 
the sacrament of bread and wine. . . . Since it is nothing 
else then than a Testament, the noblest and fittest prepara- 
tion for the Mass, is a hungering soul and a firm, joyous faith 
of heart to receive this Testament.” + 

In that same sermon Luther expands upon such ideas as 
these: “the grand thing in the Mass is the word of Christ,” 

* Luther’s Werke, Leipzig Edition, XVII, 491. 

T Do. page 493. 
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—‘“the horrible abuse of the Mass in the Papacy,’’—‘‘Mass 
should be held for Germans in their own tongue,’’—‘‘without 
the word the Mass is nothing,’—‘I fear,’ he says, “that 
now in Christendom more idolatry than was ever committed 
among the Jews, is committed through the Masses.”’ He goes 
on to speak of “other abuses in the Mass,’—‘“‘in the Mass 
we give nothing to Christ, but we receive from him,’”’—‘“no 
one can hold Mass for the benefit of another,’’—‘‘Mass is no 
offering,’ —‘‘we must separate,’ he says, “the Mass simply 
and purely, from the prayers and gesticulations, which have 
been added to it by the holy father, and separate the two 
things from one another, as far as heaven is from earth, so 
that the Mass remain in its proper character, as nothing else 
then than the Testament and Sacrament, comprehended in the 
words of Christ.” ‘‘God’s word must take precedence and 
remain firm, that the Mass is nothing else than a Testament 
and Sacrament of God.” He argues further for the commu- 
nion in both kinds to thelaity. To the plea for withholding 
the cup, that “the Pope has power to do it,” he replies, —“‘It 
is false; the Pope has not power to change one hair’s-breadth 
of what Christ has done, and whatever change he introduces 
in it, he does as a tyrant and Antichrist.’’* 


IV. From the book on the Babylonish Captivity, issued 
August 1520, nearly ten years before the Augsburg Con- 
fesston. 

In this great treatise, Luther contends for the communion 
in both kinds, assails the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and 
the false views of the Mass. 

“First of the Sacrament of the Altar. That we may come 
surely and happily to the true and free knowledge of this sa- 
crament, we must, before all things, completely set aside 
whatever has been added by human devotion and zeal to the 
first and simple institution of the sacrament; such are the 
chasubles, ornaments, chantings, prayers, organs, candles, 
and the whole pomp of visible things from which we should 
turn our eyes, aad our thoughts exclusively to the pure insti- 
tution of Christ, and should place before us nothing else than 
the word of Christ, by which he instituted, celebrated and 
enjoined upon us the sacrament. For in those very words, 
and in none other thing whatsoever, stands the power, nature, 
and entire essence of the Mass. Every thing else is a human 


* Luther’s Werke, p. 501. 
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devotion which has been put to Christ’s word, an addition 
without which the Mass can well be held and exist...... 
First, then, and with infallible certainty, it follows that the 
Mass, or the Sacrament of the Altar, is a testament of 
Christ.” “The heirs Christ constitutes when he says, ‘For 
you, and for many,’ that is, for those who receive it and be- 
lieve the promise of the devisor, for faith makes the heirs. . . 
There thou seest that the Mass, as we call it, is a promise 
and forgiveness of sins, which God makes us.”’* 

Luther goes on to point out the “abuses of the Romish 
Mass,”—“‘proper preparation by faith for the Mass,””—“the 
power of the Mass consists in the words of Christ,”—“the 
Mass of no use except to him who believes.” 

“If we do not hold that the Mass is a promise and testa- 
ment of Christ, as the words clearly declare, we lose the 
whole Gospel and all consolation. . . The example of Christ 
is also on our side. For Christ at the last Supper, when he 
instituted the Sacrament and Testament, did not offer it to 
God his Father, or perform it for others as a good work ; but 
he sat at the table, set forth to each the sacrament, and gave 
them the sign. The more close and conformable now the 
Mass is to the first Mass of all which Christ held at the Sup- 
per, the more Christian is it. But the Mass of Christ was 
perfectly simple, with no pomp of vestments, gesticulations, 
chanting, and other ceremonies.”” ‘Whatever has been add- 
ed beyond the word and example, isan accident or fortuitous 
thing of the Mass, for every thing of which sort we should 
have no higher regard than we now have for the Monstrance 
and the Altar-cloths.”+ 


LuTHER’s Views ON THE MASS, NINE YEARS BEFORE THE 
AvaGsBuRG CONFESSION. 


I. From his book against Catharinus. 1521. 


1. ‘“‘We may well regard as the seventh face the universal 
abuse of the Mass, with its solemnities, with vigils, anniver- 
saries, foundations, sepultures, and the whole ceremonial for 
the dead. For what is this but a face and “a form of godli- 
ness,’ to deceive and strip the people? For in our days we 
do not hold masses, in order that we may go to God’s table, 
and hear the Gospel—which is the only true holding of the 


* Leipzig Edition, XVII. 521, 522. 
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Mass ; but we observe mass after mass, as if it were a good 
work. We use the mass more for the dead than for the living, 
in order that the priests may be pampered. Finally, we use 
the mass as if it were not the communion of God's table ; 
but the sacrament of God’s table they keep separately with- 
out the mass; for the use of the sick, or to be carried about 
in costly monstrances as a show.’’* 

2. From the same work.—Speaking of the iniquities of 
the Pope—“But let us come to the greatest and most fearful 
of all the sins which he has done. . . . First of all, he has 
taken away, part by part, the mass from the Church. Which 
mass, as regards the laity, he has so far corrupted, that he 
has taken away from them the half, or one kind in the sacra- 
ment.’ + 

3. From the same.—“Of the mass. The sacrificators are 
guilty of yet more shameful impositions. First, though the 
mass is only a sacrament, or a sign and testament, and should 
be received only as a good favor of God; yet they pervert it 
into a good work to satisfy for sin, and to succor the living 
and the dead. Secondly, they make a sacrifice of it 
This corruption is complete, and beyond all language and all 
understanding, and yet it pervades and weighs down the 
whole world, so mightily and vehemently as to surpass be- 
lief. Thirdly, they make a private thing out of that which 
ought tobe common. For the mass in both kinds ought never 
to be administered to one person alone, for Christ has ordain- 
ed that the minister who holds mass should always dispense 
both kinds to the Church, or to some who are assembled with 
him. But now the sacrificator goes by himself, holds mass 
for himself, and receives alone the communion of the two 
kinds. . . . Oh, what oceans of sins overflow this sacrament 
alone. Gracious God, how few are there, or rather there are 
none, who use this sacrament as Christ instituted it, and as 
the Apostles observed it.’’} 


Il. Luther at the Diet of Worms. April, 1521. 

At the Diet of Worms forty articles were laid before Lu- 
ther, which Aleander, the legate of the Pope, had culled from 
Luther’s writings. The fifth of these, against the Muss, 
was as follows: “It is a manifest and impious error, that the 

* Leipz- Edit. VIT, 513. Jena. Lat. IL. 361. 
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mass can be offered or applied for sins, for satisfactions, for 
the dead, or for their own necessities or those of others.” 
This article Luther acknowledged as his, and replied in these 
words: “I said this of the Mass itself or the Sacrament, not 
of prayerin the mass. The reasons are offered in the Book 
itself (of the Babylonish captivity) that a sacrament in its 
own nature cannot be received by one for another, but only 
for himself.’’* 


III. From his book “on abrogating private masses,” or “on 
the abuse of the Mass.” Written, 1521. 


As Luther was returning from the Diet, he was stopped on 
his journey and taken to the Wartburg. This occurred May 
1521. From his Patmos he wrote the work, whose title we 
have quoted at the head of this paragraph. It was occasion- 
ed by his having heard that his Augustinian brethren at Wit- 
tenberg had commenced the abrogation of the abuses of the 
mass. 

1. “I have learned, my very dear brethren, both by letters 
and the accounts of friends, that you before all are the first 
to begin in your congregation to abrogate that abuse of what 
they call masses. And though this matter affects me with no 
common joy, as I trace in it the proof that Christ’s word is 
working in you, and that ye have not received it in vain ; yet 
out of that Christian love, which neglects nothing, I have 
felt great solicitude that with equal steadfastness and good 
conscience you may have entered on so arduous a work.’’} 

2. “The papal priesthood is nothing but a mask and an 
outward show; the Mass of the Papists, which they call a 
sacrifice, is an idolatry, and a shameful abuse of the holy 
sacrament. . . . This priesthood and the mass is something 
added to God’s word and testament. Therefore I infer with 
good, steadfast reason and conscience, that the holding of 
Mass as a sacrifice by the smeared and sheared priests, as is 
now the usage, is nothing else than blasphemy of Christ, and 
renunciation of him, an abrogation and taking away of his 
priesthood and of his whole law.”’t 

3. “Therefore in good faith I counsel all priests, that from 
this hour they repent, leave off masses, and become laymen 

Jena. Lat. If. 417. 
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again ; or learn to use the mass right, that so soon as may be, 
they may escape the fearful wrath of Ged.” 

4. “The Church, apart from God’s word, may ordain and 
establish nothing. ... What is ordained without God’s word, 
is ordained not by the Church, but by the Synagogue of Sa- 
tan, under the title and name of the Church.”* 

5. “With this second storm, the Papal Mass, with all its 
pomp and service, is at once hurled to the ground... . The 
Scripture knows nothing of the Mass as it is now.” The 
genuine mass and the genuine priesthood has fallen—is utter- 
ly rooted out.’’F 

6. “We do not condemn men for administering the sacra- 
ment, with the surplice on, and using other ceremonies; but 
that they suppose it is necessary, and must be so, and make 
a matter of conscience cut of it, when, in fact, all things 
which Christ has not instituted are free, arbitrary, and not 
necessary.’ } 

7. “Here thou seest that the method and form which is 
now observed in the mass, corresponds in nothing at all with 
the Gospel. If Christ's institution and example are to be 
conformed to, no mass must be observed, without the break- 
ing of the eucharist, and the distribution of it among many 
by the priest. But if it be observed in any other way what- 
ever, it is not a Christian Mass, but is directly in opposition 
to Christ’s ordinance and institution.” “Contrast now Christ 
and the Antichrist. He breaks the bread and gives it to 
each. They break it and give it to no one, but keep it them- 
selves; they have invented a mere show of breaking it.” &c.|| 

8. “From which it now evidently follows that the Hucha- 
rist or Mass cannot be applied or communicated by one for 
another.”§ ... 

“And now becomes manifest the secret basis of this whole 
world. Itis clear on what foundation the Bishoprics, Chap- 
ters, Monasteries, Chapels, and the whole kingdom of the 
priests is based and built, namely, on holding Mass—that is, 
on the basest idolatry on earth, on shameful lies, on the per- 
verted godless abuse of the Sacrament, and on an infidelity 
worse than that of the heathen.’ § 


*Do. p. 145, 146. || Do. p. 158. Lat. 452. 
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9. “Observe, Christ calls the Mass itself a testament.”’* 

10. “The canon (of the Mass) is a human word and work, 
and as such must bend to the Gospel, and give place to the 
Holy Ghost. . . . Since the canon has been invited to the 
wedding, and seated itself at the head of the table, it shall 
now stand up in shame and give place to Christ, its Master, 
and go down to the bottom, where it ought to have been from 
the beginning. . . . Whocannot see that it has been patched 
together by some prattler utterly destitute of the Spirit of 
God? . . . Therefore, in this place I reject and condemn 
the canon (of the mass) as an enemy of the Gospel. And if 
they reply, the Church cannot err—we will not listen to 
them, for the mass-priests are not the Church.’’+ 

At the very outset of an investigation of Luther’s views 
on the mass, we are struck with the clear view which he had 
of the real nature of the point at issue. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ instituted the Supper as a communion—a solemn act 
in which all the Church was to unite in commemoration of 
him. The celebration of this Supper, when the name mass 
was applied to it, correspended with its institution and gener- 
al character. In the Church of Rome the Supper had be- 
come a sacrifice, the communion had almost ceased, the 
Church member rarely received it, but the priest partook of 
it, offering it as a propitiatory sacrifice to God, and receiving 
the bread and wine for the benefit of the living and the dead. 
The first movement of Luther is a key to all that follows. 
The Romish mass, all that makes the Supper not a commu- 
nion but a sacrifice, is not the true original mass, as Christ 
instituted it, and all ceremonies that do not gather around the 
idea of a sacramental communion, are iniquitous, idolatrous 
and destroying. For the true mass, and the ceremonies of 
the true mass, Luther contends ftom the beginning. The two 
masses of Christ and of Antichrist, appear in his earlier 
writings on this subject in antithesis. There is a mass which 
is the most precious service of God, and another which is 
idolatry and blasphemy—there is a mass which Christ insti- 
tuted and the Apostles observed, and another which the Papal 
Church has invented—there is a mass which the believer re- 
ceives in faith for himself, and another which a priest receives 
for the living and the dead—there is a mass to whose essence 
pertains the communion, and another which is consummated 
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in the solitary reception by one person—there is a mass, the 
taking away of which from the Church is the greatest and 
most fearful of all the sins which the Pope has done—there 
is another which is the basest idolatry on earth, a shameful 
lie, a perverted, godless abuse of the sacrament, infidelity 
worse than that of the heathen, and this the Pope has sub- 
stituted for the true one—there is a mass in which bread and 
wine are given to the laity, there is another in which either 
is rarely given, and both are never given—there is a mass 
which is a sacrament, sign and testament, and another which 
is a sacrifice and a pretended work of merit—there is a mass 
to be retained as more precious than life itself, and another 
to be rejected as the soul would hope for salvation through 
Christ—there is a mass of Christians and another of Papists 
—one which is a keeping of the holy sacrament, and another 
which is an abuse of it—a mass which holy Scripture teach- 
es, anda mass of which it knows nothing—a genuine mass 
and a false mass—a Christian mass and an unchristian mass 
—Christ’s own mass, the Holy Supper, and the mass of Sa- 
tan’s synagogue.” The mass in its true sense Luther con- 
stantly uses as a convertible term with Lord’s Supper, and 
the true mass was the mighty weapon with which he assailed 
the false one. 


Views oF Lutuer, MELANCHTHON, AND OTHER LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGIANS ON THE MAss, EIGHT YEARS BEFORE THE 
AuGsBURG CONFESSION. 


I. From Luther's work on “receiving the Sacrament in both 
kinds.” 1522. 


“The priests who hold mass must avoid every word in the 
canon and collects which sounds like ‘sacrifice.’ For this is 
not a matter in which we are free to do it or omit it at will; 
but it must and shall be abolished, I care not who is offended 
at it.”’* 


Il. From the “Reply to Henry VII.” 1522. 


“The Christian Church, (says he) holds mass in the morn- 
ing, though Christ himself did so in the evening.” ‘Christ 
was thirty-three years of age when he held mass and gave the 
sacrament.” “Christ held mass in an unconsecrated place, in 
unconsecrated clothing.’’} 


* Leipzig Edit. XVIII, 192. 
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“The mass is two-fold. In the first place, as we use the 
word, it the Sacrament itself, with the words of the prom- 
ise—a stand-by this, that the mass is a testament and sign 
added of God.’’* 

“Free, free, free, we will, we shall be in everything which 
is apart from the Scripture, hinder us who will.”’+ 

“They who make the sacrament a sacrifice, they abuse, 
mar, crucify and kill Christ’s holy word, wherewith he has 
instituted the mass.” 

“To all sentences of the fathers, to the art and word of 
angels, men and devils, I oppose the Scripture and the Gos- 
pel wherein the mass is clearly acknowledged, that it is a 
word and work of God, wherein God giveth us a promise and 
sign of his grace.’’} 

“Thus we have delivered the high Sacrament and the mass, 
that it is not our offering nor good work, but a gracious word 
and sign of God, to give us grace and life whereon we should 
believe.’’§ 


Ill. From the “Considerations touching the private mass,” 
addressed by the deputies of the University and Augus- 
tinian Chapter of Wittenberg, to the Elector Frederick of 


Sazony. 1522. 


“Since a great unchristian abuse of the masses has been 
planted in the whole world, spiritual and civil, . . . therefore 
the Augustinian canons will no longer hold mass, since the 
holding of such mass gives origin, strength and might to the 
abuse, and they would restore in right use and practice the 
right true mass, as Christ and his Apostles instituted and ob- 
served it The masses as they are now held, have been 
instituted in conflict with the use and practice of Christ and 
the Apostles.” 

“Tt is certain that among the greatest and most awful sins 
on earth is the abuse of the mass. For St. Paul has reproved 
in strong and severe words, a little abuse of mass among the 
Corinthians.”’§ 

“Therefore it is right and fit that your highness as a Chris- 
tian prince, under whom ‘the holy Gospel has again been 
brought to day, should abolish such abuse of the mass in 
your Churches, and establish again the true right use of the 
mass, as Christ and the Apostles held it, to wit, that always 
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when the people come together, the word of God shall be 
preached, and afterwards one (minister) shall consecrate the 
bread and wine, and give them to all those who desire to par- 
take.’’* 

“Still we are to bear with and tolerate for awhile, the breth- 
ren Who are weak in the faith, until they shall have been bet- 
ter instructed in the word of God, as St. Paul has taught us.” + 

This document, which marks a great era in the abrogation 
of the papal mass, was signed by six men who acted a distin- 
guished part iu the history of the reformation. 

The first was Justus Jonas, Provost of the University. 
His name is followed by the names of Dolschius, Carlstadt, 
Schurff, Arnsdorff, and Melanchthon. 

IV. The reply of the Elector to this representation was 
temporizing, and exhibited great caution. The deputies an- 
swered his objections reverently but firmly. The result was 
the triumph of sound principles, and of sound usage. Ina 
letter of January 25th, 1522, Baier describes the state of 
things in Wittenberg, thus: “In the parish Church which we 
use in common, the following order of public worship has been 
established: At the beginning the Gloria (Glory to God in 
the highest,) is sung. Then follows the epistle, the Gospel, 
and Sanctus (Holy is the Lord,). Then comes the sermon ; 
afterwards the mass from the words of the institution of Je- 
sus Christ, which are pronounced in a clear voice in German, 
and the people admonished that all they should approach for 
communion who repent of their sins, and thirst for the grace 
of God.” t 

V. Maimburg, the Romish historian, says of the year 1522, 
“Luther himself, as if he were a pope, ordained rites of bap- 
tism, and of the mass or Holy Supper.’’§ 

VI. In the editions of Melanchthon’s Loci, of the first 
period, (from 1521—1535,) are these words: “Neither does 
the participation of the table justify, but it strengthens faith. 
All masses, therefore, are impious, except those by which the 
consciences of men are strengthened in a firm faith. That 
is a sacrifice in which we offer something to God, but we do 
not offer Christ to God, but he offered himself once for all. 
They, therefore, who celebrate masses as a good work, or as 
an offering of Christ to God for the living and dead, as they 
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imagine, impiously err. And these are in great part I think 
to be attributed to Thomas (Aquinas,) who taught that the 
mass is profitable to others beside him who eats of Aw 

“All we Christians are priests, for we offer a sacrifice that 
is our bodies. The mass priests are the prophets of Jezebel, 
that is of Rome.’’t 


Views or LuTHER, ZWINGLI, AND OTHER REFORMERS ON 
THE MASS, SEVEN YEARS BEFORE THE AUGSBURG CONFES- 
SION. 


I. Zwingli’s Thesis, January 29th, 1523. 


XVIII Thesis: “Christ, who offered himself once for all, 
apon the cross, is the offering and sacrifice, who has for ever 
made satisfaction for the sins of all believers; whence it fol- 
lows, that the mass is no sacrifice but is a commemoration of 
the sacrifice once offered on the cross, and as it were a seal 
of the redemption offered through Christ.” 


II. Luther to the Duke Charles, of Savoy. Sept. T, 1523. 
“They (the Papists) have made a sacrifice and work out of 


the mass, which is a word of the promise of the Gospel, with 
the sign of the body and blood of Christ attached, wherewith 
to strengthen faith.’’t 


III. “On the adoration of the sacrament,” addressed to the 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. Nov. 18, 1523. 


“The fourth error, the most abominable and most heretical 
of all which Antichrist, the Pope, and his followers, has in- 
troduced, is that they have made out of the sacrament an of- 
fering and good work. Therewith they would make satisfac- 
tion for everybody, and effect everything with masses.§ 

IV. In 1523, the two martyrs were burned at Brussels, 
for the faith of the Gospel which they had learned from Lu- 
ther. One of the articles for which they laid down their 
lives was in regard to the mass, “that there is no sacrifice in 
the mass on the altar, but that the alone sacrifice was made 
once for all on the cross.’’§ 


* Loc. Theol. Ed. Augusti, p. 156. 
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V. In 1523 Luther issued a “Mode of holding Christian 
Mass, and of going to the Lord’s Table. 


1. In this Luther says: “In the first place we declare, 
that we never designed to abolish all outward worship, but to 
purify that which is in use, but which is corrupted with the 
basest additions, and to point out what is the true Christian 
usage. For we cannot deny that the mass and communion 
(the Latin is, “Communion of the bread and wine,” the Ger- 
man is, “going to the table of the Lord,’’) is an ordinance 
instituted by Christ himself, which in the time of Christ, and 
afterwards in the time of the Apostles and their disciples, 
was observed in the most simple and Christian manner, with- 
out any additions, but in the course of time it was increased 
by so many human additions, that nothing whatever of the 
mass and communion but the name, has reached our time.”’* 

2. ‘We shall not here discuss whether the mass be an of- 
fering, or a good work; we have done that sufliciently else- 
where. We regard it asa sacrament or testament, as the 
benediction, to use a Latin term, as the Hucharist, to employ 
a Greek one, or we will call it the table of the Lord, or the 
Lord's Supper, or the commemoration of the Lord, or the 
Communion, or by any other Christian name that pleases 
us: only so that no man calls it a sacrifice or work.’’} 

3. He then goes on to reject the whole offertory, the en- 
tire canon of the mass, “the idol Dagon.” ‘We repudiate 
everything which has the sound of sacrifice, we repudiate at 
the same time the entire canon, and retain only what is pure 
and holy.” { 

4. “These are our views of the mass; in all which we 
must avoid making a law out of what is a matter of freedom, 
or force people to sin who do otherwise, or who leave out some 
part, only so that they leave the word of the consecration 
entire, and perform everything here in faith. For the rites 
of Christians, that is, of the children of the free, should be 
so ordered, that they retain them willingly and from the 
heart, yet have power to change them as often as they think 
best, and in the way they think best.’’§ 

VI. 1. The same ideas are presented in Luther’s “Letter 
to the Chapter at Wittenberg, on the order of divine service 
in the Cathedral.” Aug. 1523. 
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2. The same topic is pursued in his letter to Spalatin, “on 
the suppression of the mass and ceremonies,” written October 
1528. In this he says: ‘Whether our priests of Baal hold 
or do not hold their godless masses and ceremonies, gives me 
little solicitude as regards my own person, though I would 
they were suppressed. Yet 1 feel that it is my duty, for my 
office’s sake, to exhort and reprove them with earnestness, 
and to turn away the people from them, so that they be not 
partakers in their sins, (for we are sure that the wrath of God 
is hanging over them).”’* 

3. This is followed by a letter to the Chapter at Witten- 
berg, “to suppress the godless ceremonies.”’ Nov., 1524. 

He speaks in this of his “extreme endurance, in having 
borne hitherto with the diabolical mode and idolatry in the 
Church,” and declares that they shall be utterly suppressed, 
that forbearance had been thrown away, and that now they 
must at once “put an end to all this play, this factious and 
schismatic play of Masses and Vigils, aad abrogate every 
thing in conflict with the holy Gospel.”’+ 

4. This was followed by a counsel from the University to 
the same purport. Finally, the order was issued, December 
24th, 1524, that no masses, in the Romish sense of that 
word, should any longer be used ; that the Evangelical mass 
should only be administered on the Lord’s Day, and that then 
if there were no communicants there should be no mass, no 
consecration of the elements, or reception of them by the 
priests, unless there were those who desired to participate in 
the communion. “Luther,” says Fuhrmann, “endured the 
mass for awhile.” His stroke in 1520 was its death knell. 
When patience had had her perfect work, the Romish mass, 
with all its distinctive ceremonies fell. The mass was restor- 
ed to its primitive idea—the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and no ceremony was retained which was inconsistent 
with that idea. 

The history of the mass in its relation to the Reformation 
up to 1523, has been well summed up by Neudecker,t in his 
“Universal Lexicon of the History of Religion and the Chris- 
tian Church” (art messe.) He says: “When the Reformers, 


* Do. page 500. 7 Do. p. 500. 
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especially Luther and Melanchthon, commenced the work of 
Reformation, their first activity was directed to the abroga- 
tion of the Mass of the Catholic Church, as an ecclesiastical 
usage which rested on no Biblical basis, but exclusively on 
arbitrary statutes and superstitious notions. Luther publish- 
ed his sermon ‘On the Mass,’ and his ‘Babylonish Captivity,’ 
just as the report was spreading that Eck, with the bull con- 
demnatory of him, had reached Germany from Rome. In his 
sermon Luther declared that the mass neither is nor can be 
an offering, directed attention to the abuse, that the words of 
the institution were uttered by the priest often secretly, and 
always in Latin; that men practiced idolatry with the mass 
and imagined that they could propitiate God by it. He 
showed at the same time clearly, that there was no virtue in 
the masses for the dead (Seelenmesse.) His most vehement 
assault, however, was directed against the delusive traffic in 
masses (Messhandel,) against the gross errors which the priests 
taught the people for the express purpose of securing their 
own gain. ‘Religion,’ says Luther, ‘must be sold, as Christ 
was sold by Judas, by avarice and greed.’ In his work on 
‘the Babylonish Captivity,’ he assailed the seven sacraments 
and Transubstantiation; he enters most completely into de- 
tail in confuting what he calls the most perilous error in the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, that the mass is a sacrifice 
and a good work. The Augustinian Canons at Wittenberg, 
were the first to acknowledge the truth of his judgment. In 
the year 1521, they abrogated all private masses, and masses 
for the dead, which had hitherto by the cloister-rule, been 
held daily ; they no longer looked upon the mass as a sacri- 
fice. Gabriel Didymus,a member of the order, from the 
pulpit declared private mass to be unchristian, and the adora- 
tion of the sacrament idolatry. The commission appointed 
to examine into the step which the Augustinians had taken, 
consisted of Melanchthon, Jonas, Carlstadt, Schurff, Dolsci- 
us and Arnsdorff. In the most decided terms they advised 
the Elector of Saxony to abrogate the abuse of the mass in 
all his territories, and expressed it as their opinion that the 
ancient cloisters and foundations had not been founded mere- 
ly for the observance of the mass and of the canonical hours, 
but for the instruction of Christians in the Holy Scriptures 
and in the faith; on the other hand, the new foundations and 
cloisters had in fact no other object than tne holding of mass- 
es, and certainly should be suppressed, as soon as it became 
clear that morality was overthrown, and sin introduced by 
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them. Similar views were entertained by the Elector’s tath- 
er-confessor, Jacob Voight, a Franciscan, who encouraged 
the effort to uncover more completely the abuses, and thereby 
prepare the people for the changes in the worship. In the 
year 1523, improvements in the public worship were under- 
taken almost everywhere in the land of the Elector.’’ 


VIEWS OF THE REFORMERS ON THE Mass FrRoM 1524 ro 1528. 


I. From Luther’s Work ou “The Abomination of Low Mass, 
commonly called the Canon.” 1524. 


“T have often and again preached and written of the abom- 
inable papal masses, and what was to be done to be released 
from them... . Without shame, at all hours they blaspheme 
and dishonor the Divine Majesty with their abominable mass- 
es and idolatries. ... Therefore I will do my part, and warn 
every man to keep himself from such abomination... . and 
that every one may see and comprehend it, I will go word by 
word over the Canon of the mass, which is the grand feature 
of the mass, and ought to be the best thing in it. This will 
enable every man to see what blinded, hardened blasphemers 
of God these papists of ours are. .. . Thus thou seest clear- 
ly, that the mass is nothing else than a frightful, abominable 
blasphemy of God.”’* ' 

This brief but powerful writing of Luther is directed 
against everything distinctive of the Romish mass. To quote 
all that bears upon the vindication of Luther in regard to the 
mass and its ceremonies, would be to quote the whole work. 
Portions of it have been translated in the Article on the 
“Sunday Services of the Churches of the Reformation,” 
which appeared in the Evangelical Review of 1853. 


Il. From Luther's Book “Against the Heavenly Prophets.” 
January and February, 1525. 


“Dr. Carlstadt inveighs against us, because of the name— 
because we give the name of mass to the sacrament; and it 
does us no good that with so much earnestness, and in the 
face of so much danger, we contend and have contended that 
the mass is no sacrifice. Now it is clear to all the world what 
a dishonorable, childish, womanish course it is for men who 
are agreed about the thing, to squabble about the words ; which 
St. Paul (1 Tim. 6: 4) forbids, and calls it “strifes of words.” 


* Leipzig Edition, XVIII. 503—510. 
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“Second, if it were true that mass means sacrifice, and Dr. 
Carlstadt had an honest drop 2f blood in him (eine gute Ader 
an D. Carlstaden ware) he would first have spoken of it to us 
and admonished us, before he put so great a shame upon us 
openly before all the world. For it was to be hoped that as 
in fact we denied that the mass is a sacrifice, and fought for 
our position, that we would gladly have dropped the name al- 
so, if we had been informed that by the name we were mak- 
ing it out a sacrifice. Where is the brotherly love of this Ge- 
nius? Js it no sin in these saints, that without any cause 
they so greatly and shamefully calumniate those most near 
to them?’* 

“Thus do we with the sacrament or our mass.’’+ 

“My conscience is just as much fettered and led in bondage 
when it is forced to relinquish what it is not necessary to re- 
linquish, as when it is forced to do what it is not necessary 
to do. Christian freedom is alike subverted in either case.”’t 


Ill. From Luther's “German Mass, and Order of Divine 
Service.” 1526. 

“Before all things, 1 would beseech, for God’s sake, all 
those who see this our Order of Divine Service, or who wish 
to follow it, that they make of it nonecessary law, nor snare, 
nor catch therewith any man’s conscience, but in accordance 
with Christian freedom, use tt at their pleasure, how, where, 
when, and as long as it suits and is required. For we do 
not let it go forth, to be any man’s master, or from a wish to 
govern with laws therein Yet is regard to be had to 
this, that freedom is and should be the hand-maiden of love 
and of our neighbor. I have no desire that those who have 
already a good order of their own, or by God’s grace can 
make a better one, should relinquish them and yield to us. 
For it is not my idea that all Germany is to adopt our Wit- 
tenberg order.” 


IV. From the “Instruction in regard to the two kinds of the 
Sacrament,” addressed to the Christians at Halle. 1527. 


He quotes a sentence from Pope Stephanus, the substance 
of which is, that things that may have been good at one time 
should, when they become pernicious, be destroyed, as the 
brazen serpent was by Hezekiah, and then adds: “Supposing 
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the masses in former times to have been right and good, yet 
now that a shocking traffic has been made of them, to the in- 
jury of the faith, why should we not without delay abolish 
them, and thus break to pieces this brazen serpent of ours?” 
After showing, how much more plausible might have been the 
pleas urged by the worshippers of the brazen serpent, to have 
it spared, than any that could be urged for tolerating the po- 
pish abuses, he says: “‘He that will still keep the pope for his 
idol, may remain a Pope’s idolater, and a Pope’s heretic: we 
will, with Hezekiah, abolish everything that has become per- 
verted, whether it was at one time a brazen serpent or a 
golden one: Christ alone shall remain blessed forever.— 
Amen.”’* 

These were precious words addressed to men struggling 
toward the light, but having not yet fully reached it. 

V. The occasion of Luther’s Letter to these Christians at 
Halle, was the murder of their Pastor, which had been insti- 
gated by his maintaining the communion in two kinds. 

VI. Luther published (1527) a “full account of the blessed 
history of Leonhard Kayser, who was burned for the Gospel’s 
sake, 1527.” 

The account was written by Kayser himself, and issued by 
Luther with a preface, in which he says, “the most precious 
Articles of all are those for which the pious Kayser shed his 
blood and laid down his life—condemned on earth as a here- 
tic, but glorified in heaven as a true martyr,” Luther pub- 
lished from Kayser’s own manuscript the account of his ex- 
amination before the Popish officials. The first topic was 
“faith,” the second “works” in the matter of justification. 
The third, says Kayser, “was of the Sacrament of the Altar 
or Mass. My answer was, that it is a testament, or a me- 
morial of the one only sacrifice, which our dear Lord Jesus 
Christ made on the cross for us poor sinners. They asked, 
Is ita sacrifice? I answered, No, for He has made an offer- 
ing once for all. They asked if it was serviceable for the 
dead. Isaid No. “hey asked whether it should be impart- 
ed to the laity in one or in both kinds? To this my reply 
was, “‘Where the Gospel is not preached, the sacrament in 
one kind should be tolerated for awhile, for the sake of the 
weak ; but where the Gospel has been preached, and the word 
of the institution of the body and blood of Christ has been 
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taught, we should proceed to impart to each and every one 
in both kinds. We must first build, and afterwards disturb. 
They asked, What of the Great and Small Canon of the 
mass? I replied that as they both spoke only of sacrifice, 
and the Testament is a gift-and no sacrifice, I held no part 
of them.”’ Glorious words, worthy of a martyr. 

Among the articles on which Kayser was convicted of her- 
esy, were the following: “That faith alone justifies;” “that 
there are but two sacraments in the New Testament ;” “that 
the mass is no sacrifice, and is useless to the living and the 
dead ;” “that he had held no mass for two years ;”’ “that he 
had received the sacrament in Wittenberg in both kinds;” 
“that Auricular Confession is neither a command nor a coun- 
sel.”’* 

With fearless heart, praying for forgiveness for his ene- 
mies, and for light for those in darkness, Kayser went tothe 
stake. While the flames were consuming him, he cried with 
a loud voice: “Jesus, Iam thine, save me!” 

Such were the first Lutherans, and such were their views 
of the mass, for which they were willing to die. If there be 
a consummate cruelty beyond that which gave these martyrs 
to the fire, it seems to be reached by an attempt to taint their 
memory with the reproach of favoring or conniving at that 
very thing which they “resisted unto blood.” 


VII. From a letter to Spengler. 1528 


*‘All masses where there are no communicants, are utterly 
to be abolished. One or two masses are to be observed, ac- 
cording as the communicants are many or few. Mass might 
be held in the week on such days as there was need ; that is, 
when there were some communicants who begged and longed 
for it.”’+ 

VIII. In his letter to Rubel (1828) he answers the ques- 
tion “Whether the use of one kind in the sacrament is allow- 
able to avoid danger from tyrannical rulers?” His reply is, 
that it is not allowable, because the doctrine of Christ 
is to be confessed before men without fear of the penalty.’’{ 

IX. Melanchthon in his advice to Philip of Hesse (1526) 
in regard to the Reformation, says: ‘The mass, as they call 
it, or with the Apostle Paul, te speak more accurately, the 


* Do. 577—592. 
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celebration of the Lord’s Supper might be observed on all 
the festivals.”’* 


Tue THREE GREAT DocuMENTS ON THE MAss—PROTESTA- 
TION AT THE Dret or Sprre. 


We have thus far traced the views of the Reformers as 
expressed either in their private writings, or in documents 
whose object was comparatively local. 

We reach a period now when the Reformation began to 
embody itself in great public testimonies, and the foundation 
was laid for that master-piece of symbols, the Augsburg 
Confession. 

The history of the Augsburg Confession properly begins 
with the year 1529, for its immediate roots will be found in 
three great documents of that year, the last of which was 
repeated in the January of the next year. 

I. The first is the Protestation of the Evangelical princes 
of the Lutheran Church at Spire. This Protestation was 
made April 19th, 1529. 


II. The second is the Articles of Agreement and of Dif- 
ference between the Lutherans and the Zwinglians, which 
were the result of the Conference at Marburg, Oct. 3, 1529 

III. The third is the Articles of the Convention at Schwa- 
bach, October 16, at which was presented a summary of doc- 
trine in seventeen Articles, consisting of the Marburg Arti- 
cles, with some enlargement and some changes. 

The Articles of Schwabach in a revised form were presen- 
ted at the Convention at Torgau, March, 1530. These Torgau 
Articles were the basis of the doctrinal part of the Augsburg 
Confession. 

The Augsburg, Confession, then, was based on the Torgau 
articles, the Torgau articles were those of Schwabach, ‘the 
Schwabach articles were based on those of Marburg, and the 
conference at Marburg was one result of the Diet at Spire. 

These three documents, (1) the Protestation, (2) the Mar- 
burg Articles, and (3) the Torgau (or Schwabach) Articles 
are quite decisive as to any meaning which they may fix up- 
on the Augsburg Confession. They are especially decisive, 
as we shall see, as to its meaning on the mass. 


Epistles, HI. 16. Corp. Ref. 1,819. “Missa rectius coenw domini 
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I. The Protestation of the Evangelical Princes at the Diet 
of Spire, 1529. 


The Diet of Worms in 1521, the first Diet of Nuremburg, 
1522—23, the second one in 1524, and the first Diet of Spire 
in 1526, had all in various ways prepared for the memorable 
second Diet of Spire, which Charles V. summoned for the 
February of 1529. They all had the same object, the sup- 
pression of the Reformation, they were all followed by the 
same result, the strengthening of the righteous cause they 
were designed to overthrow. 

Among the propositions of the Diet which led to the Pro- 
testation of the Evangelical Orders was this: “THE SERVICES 
or THE Hoty Mass SHALL NOT BE ABOLISHED, and no one, 
where the new doctrines have obtained the upper hand, shall 
be forbidden, hindered or restrained from holdiny or hearing 
mass.” 

Mark now the reply of the Evangelical Lutheran princes 
to this demand—their brave and glorious words which gave a 
new name to the records of mankind—the name of Protss- 
TANTS. 

Read the words of that Document which sustains to all 
modern freedom the relation, which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence sustains to that of our own land. In the Protesta- 
tion of the Evangelical princes at the Diet of Spire, presen- 
ted April 19, 1529, more than four months before the delivery 
of the Augsburg Confession, they replied thus to the demands 
just quoted in regard to the papal mass: 

“Our preachers and teachers have attacked and confuted 
utterly the Poptsu Mass, with holy, divine, invincible, sure 
Scripture, and in its place raised again the precious, priceless 
SUPPER OF OUR DEAR LorpD AND Saviour Jesus Curist, 
WHICH IS CALLED THE EVANGELICAL Mass, have raised it 
again in accordance with the institution and example of Christ 
our only Master, and the USAGE OF HIS HOLY APOSTLES. 
This is THE ONLY MASS founded in the Scriptures of God, in 
accordance with the plain and incontestable institution of the 
Saviour. THE PAPAL MASSES, THEREFORE, ARE TO BE RE- 
JECTED, as is everything, which is opposed to God’s institu- 
tion; and the usage of all his holy Apostles, and which is es- 
tablished only on the fancy and device of men.” . . Neither 
could they give leave te their people to repair to Mass, 
WHICH WAS ALREADY ABOLISHED ; for that even granting that 
the use of the Romisu Mass were never so right and pure, 
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yet if they should admit of two contrary Masses in their 
churches, it was obvious to all men, how bad an example 
that would give, and what murmuring and heart-burning would 
thereon ensue.’’* 

These words need no comment. They put beyond all 
power of misapprehension the meaning of these same princes, 
and the cities associated with them, when in the following 
year they gave their Confession at Augsburg to that very 
Emperor, who had called the Diet of Spire, and in the pres- 
ence of those same States. Let it not be forgotten that the 
essence of the demand against which they protested was in 
these words: ‘It is forbidden to preach the Evangelical doc- 
trine in regard to the Lord’s Supper, and the Mass shall not 
be abolished.” Their reply was, as we have seen, the true 
mass, the Supper of the Lord, we never mean to abolish, the 
false mass of the Romish Church, we have abolished, and 
will never restore. (See Luther’s Reformat. Schriften, ed. 
Zimmerman III. 414. Luther’s Werke, Walch XVI. Vor- 
bericht, § X VIL.) 

In a word, they were Protestants in this, that they protes- 
ted for the true Evangelical mass against the false Papal mass. 
The earnestness with which the Protestant princes then, and 
at the Diet of Augsburg, protested that they held religiously 
to the celebration of the Supper of the Lord, the true mass, 
while they rejected the Romish mass, not only in its doctrine, 
but in all its distinctive ceremonies, was far from needless. 

Melanchthon was told, at the Diet of Augsburg, that the 
Spaniards believed that the Lutherans “denied the Trinity, 
spoke evil of Christ and Mary, corrupted tke Sacraments, 
administered the Lord’s Supper after the manner of a pro- 
fane feast,” &c. 

Even where the Romanists knew better, they still charged 
upon the Lutherans a secret want of reverence for ordinances. 

Nor was the charge as destitute of plausibility, as we might 
imagine. There were fanatical tendencies, as there must al- 
ways be at times of great religious excitement, which needed 
careful watching, a spiritualistic extravagance, by way of re- 
action, against formalistic extravagance. Thus Rome begat 
the Anabaptists, and the Church of England begat the Qua- 
kers. During this very Diet of Spire, for instance,’ Luther 


Sleiden Coclestinus, II. 194 b. Seckendorf, Johannsen Untersach, 
P. 249. In Luther’s Schriften, Walch, XVI. 364, the whole document 
is given. For the part quoted, see 396 seq. 
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had understood that at Memmingen in Suabia, the Lord's 
Supper had been abolished. This led him, on the 21st of 
May, 1529, to write to the Council of that city a most earn- 
est letter, in which these words were found: “I have learned 
that among you the Mass or Sacrament is entirely abolished 
and laid aside as an unnecessary or free ceremony. It is 
deeply sorrowful, yes, fearful to me to hear this. For Christ 
has not enjoined his word and institution, that we should or 
may forsake them. Now truly, this sacrament of Christ is 
his institution and word, as his last will and testament, as no 
man may deny: wherefore take heed that you bring not a 
great wrath upon your city, for thus making naught of Christ’s 
word and institution.’’* 

The Instrument of Protestation and Appellation, whose 
decisive words we have quoted, was sustained by all the 
princes and cities whose names were afterwards linked to im- 
mortality by their connection with the Augsburg Confession. 
These names, which posterity will not willingly let die, are 
those of John, Elector of Saxony; John, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg; Ernest and Francis, Dukes of Luneberg and Bruns- 
wick ; Philip, Landgrave of Hesse; Wolfgang, Prince of 
Anhalt; and of the cities of Nuremburg and Reutlingen. 
These are the names associated with the two greatest Docu- 
ments in the History of the Christian Church, our Lutheran 
Declaration of Independence and our Federal Constitution— 
the Protestation of Spire and the Confession of Augsburg. 

“Tt was this Protestation,” says Salig, “which gave to the 
Evangelical States, the name of Protestants, which they still 
bear: it is a monument in history, whose memory the Lu- 
theran Church should preserve in perpetual freshness. It 
was a forerunner of the Augsburg Confession, preparing the 
way for a fearless Confession, and diminishing the number of 
obstacles which would have lain in its path.” 

Let no Lutheran forget that it is the glory of his Church, 
that she is pre-eminently the Protestant Church—that all 
Evangelical Christendom glories in wearing the name which 
first distinguished her, and when he hears his Church charged 
with maintaining or conniving at the Romish mass and its 
ceremonies, let him ask the assailant where Protestants ob- 
tained their name, and against what they protested, what 
was the mass they religiously retained, and what that other 


* Leipz. Werke: Sup. 58. Briefe de Wette III. 453. 
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mass against which they fearlessly cast fortune and life into 
the balance ? 


THE THREE GREAT DocUMENTS ON THE MaAss—tHe MAr- 
BURG AND TorG@AU ARTICLES. 


I. The Marburg Colloguy. October 3d, 1529. Marburg 
Articles. 

One incidental result of the Protestation at the Diet of 
Spire, was the Colloquy at Marburg. The Landgrave Philip, 
of Hesse, was exceedingly anxious to unite all the opponents 
of the Church of Rome, and supposed that a Conference be- 
tween Luther and Zwingle, and the prominent supporters of 
each would conduce to that end. Luther was too profound a 
reader of human nature, to regard such a step with the san- 
guine hope with which his princely friend looked forward to 
it. He saw clearly that whatever might be the difficulty in 
regard to any particular doctrinal diversity, the root of the 
separation was in the diverse spirit of the two branches of 
the Reformation. The two parties met, however, argued ear- 
nestly, and parted with pledges of mutual Christian esteem. 

Fourteen articles were drawn up, in which the results of 
the comparison of views were expressed. In thirteen there 
was absolute agreement. The fourteenth was entitled, “of 
the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ.” This was 
treated of under the three terms, “Supper,” “Mass,” and 
“Sacrament of the Altar.” Both Lutherans and Zwinglians 
were absolutely one in the following principle: ‘We all be- 
lieve and hold in regard to the Supper of our dear Lord Je- 
sus Christ, that both kinds are to be used in accordance with 
the institution, that the mass also is not a work by which one 
can obtain grace for another, either dead or living: that the 
sacrament of the altar is also a sacrament of the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ, and that the spiritual reception of that 
body and blood is specially necessary to every Christian.”’ 

Here, not without design, three terms have been employed 
to designate the same thing. These articles prove, too, that 
there was no difference of opinion between the Lutherans 
and Zwinglians, as regarded either the name of the mass or 
the thing involved in it. These articles were signed by Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon, Jonas, Osiander, Brentius and Agricola, 
on the one side, and by (Kcolampadius, Zwingle, Bucer and 
Hedos on the other. ‘Their date is October 3d, 1529.* 


* Luther’s Werke. Leipz. Edit. XLX., 529, 531. 
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Il. The Convention at Schwabach, October 16th, 1529. 
Articles of Schwabach. 


Thirteen days after the signing of the articles at Marburg, 
seventeen articles of doctrine were presented at the conven- 
tion of the Lutheran estates at Schwabach, as the basis of a 
confederacy. These articles, presented in the name of the 
electoral theologians, were certainly, in the main, and very 
probably, entirely from the pen of Luther. They are, in 
substance, the Marburg articles with some enlargement, and 
with some other changes, and are known from the place of 
their presentation as the Schwabach Articles. 


III. Convention at Torgau, March, 1530. Torgau Articles. 


Atthe Convention of Torgau the various Protestant princes 
took measures to have a statement from their theologians, of 
the doctrines and abuses which would be the subject of dis- 
cussion at the approaching Diet of Augsburg, which Charles 
V. had summoned. In response to a demand of this kind by 
the Elector of Saxony, Martin Luther, in behalf of the theo- 
logians at Wittenberg, presented to him the same articles, 
with unimportant changes, which had been offered at Schwa- 
bach. This cireumstance led to the name, by which they are 
now generally known, the Torgau articles. On these as a 
foundation, Melanchthon formed the Augsburg Confession. 

These Torgau articles are of immense importance in the 
interpretation of the Augsburg Confession, as its doctrinal 
articles are simply an elaboration of them, in some cases, in- 
deed, not so much an elaboration as a transcript of them. 
They too, are very decisive as to the views of our Confessors, 
and the meaning of our Confession on the mass, and the cer- 
emonies of the mass. 

The sixteenth of the Torgau Articles is on the mass, and 
runs thus: “ Zhat before all other abominations the Mass, 
which has hitherto been regarded as a sacrifice and good work, 
by which the grace of God and salvation may be obtained 
for another, should be abolished : and in place of such a.-mass 
should be observed the divine ordinance of distributing to 
each one the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ in 
both kinds, that each may have the peculiar strengthening 
of his own faith, and the peculiar consolation necessary for 
him.”’ 

Here our Confessors, attaching to the name mass such a 
definition as to show that the Romish mass was meant, de- 
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clare that as the greatest of abominations, it ought to be abol- 
ished, and they show that what they had so often designated 
as the true mass, that is the “Sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ, in both kinds was to be observed in place of such 
amass.” 

The seventeenth article treats of Ceremonies, and is as 
follows: “That ecclesiastical ceremonies contrary to the 
Word of God should be abolished: and that others should be 
left free either to be used or not used, in accordance with 
that law of love, which teaches us not lightly and without 
important reasons to occasion offence to another, and unne- 
cessarily disturb the common peace.” 

The Brandenburg Romish theologians assailed the articles 
which had, without Luther’s knowledge, appeared in print. 
In their “Christian Instruction, opposed to the Confession of 
Dr. Martin Luther,” they take up the articles one by one. 
What he says of the mass they declare to be “Luther’s wan- 
ton calumny which he is utterly unable to substantiate... .. 
The holy mass, which is an offering for the living and the dead, 
has been retained from the Apostolic times, as the writings of 
all the fathers further prove, and will abide till Christ comes 
again, as St. Paul says, Ye do show forth the Lord’s death 
till he come.” Here it is evident that by the mass the Rom- 
ish theologians meant the Lord’s Supper, giving, however, 
the definition of their own Church to the Supper.* 


CLosinea TESTIMONY AS TO THE GENERAL USE OF THE WorD 
“Mass,” rromM LUTHERAN, REFORMED AND RatTIONALIs- 
Tic WRITERS. 


I. IN LUTHERAN WRITERS. 


1. The Smaleald Articles, 1537.—Luther, in the Smal- 
cald Articles, in the storm of attack on the mass, is careful 
first to define what mass he means, “the mass IN THE Papa- 
cy’ implying that there was a mass NoT in the Papacy, and 
not this but the former was the object of his assault. 

2. The Confessio Variata of 1540.—In the varied Confes- 
sion of 1540, Melanchthon continued the use of the word 
mass precisely as in the Augsburg Confession itself. In no 
edition of the Confession, however varied in other respects, 


* Luther’s Werke, Leipz. Edit. XX. 1—9. Cf. Ev. Rev. I. 246, and 
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is there any departure from the usage of the word “mass” 
which we find in the Unaltered Confession. 

8. The Formula of Reformation, 1545.—It is needless to 
trace, as we have hitherto done, the use of the word mass in 
what our Reformers claimed to be its true sense. One docu- 
ment alone need be quoted to show that Luther adhered to 
this use of the word to the end of his life, and that our Re- 
formers all concurred with him in this use. The same sort 
of argument which would prove them to have been in error 
on the mass in 1530, will prove that they persisted in that 
error to the end of their days. 

In January, 1545, a year before Luther’s death, the ‘For- 
mula of the Wittenberg Reformation” was set forth by him, 
in conjunction with Bugenhagen, Coruiger, Major and Me- 
lanchthon. The chapter bearing on the subject is entitled in 
the Latin, “of the Lord’s Supper,” in the German, “of the 
Communion and Mass.” “This is the ancient and pure form 
of the mass and Communion, as Christ has ordained and in- 
stituted it, and as it was observed by the Apostles in the 
early Church, and has also, consequently, by God’s grace, 
been retained in our churches with devoutness and Christian 
reverence.” Itis of high necessity that all Christians, and 
especially rulers, should help to preserve this true Communion 
and mass, and consider what fearful abuses have been intro- 
duced in conflict with it.” ‘‘Now it is clear that the commu- 
nion or mass (the Latin has ‘Supper of the Lord,’) is not in- 
stituted for the dead, for the text clearly commands that it 
shall be done in remembrance of Christ—a command which 
is inapplicable to the dead.” “It would also be well if, by 
God’s grace, there should be agreement, so that there should 
be a moderate similarity in the ceremonies added to the 
Lord's Supper and mass’ (in the German simply ‘the mass.’)* 

4. 1557.— George Major: “The mass is the office in which 
the minister administers and dispenses the sacrament to oth- 
ers.... That such a distribution is the mass, the institution 
of Christ itself testifies. ... The mass, therefore, properly 
speaking, is nothing else than the distribution and participa- 
tion of the body and blood of the Lord according to Christ’s 
institution, with which ought to be conjoined prayers, thanks- 
giving and the remembrance of Christ’s benefits. (Refutatio 
horrend. proph. Coena Domini, with a preface by Philip Me- 
lanchthon, Witt. 1557.) In the work of Major, now very 


* For the German see Tentzel’s Histor. Bericht. von Cyprian, II, 408. 
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rare, he traces the history of the mass: “In Basil’s time the 
Mass was nothing else than the communion.” ‘These were 
the ceremonies and rites of the Mass or Lord’s Supper, which 
were preserved in the Church to the time of Pope Celesti- 
nus,”’ chap. 3. 

5. 1565-73.—The whole argument of Chemnitz (in his 
Examen) against the Mass is based upon the position that 
the Romish mass conflicts with the character of the real Mass, 
which is “the celebration of the Eucharist.” 

6. 1610.—Hutter, in his Compend asks, “Is the Papal 
Mass a sacrifice properly called?” He replies, “The Roman- 
ists answer in the affirmative, contending that in the Mass, 
that is, in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the body and 
blood of Christ are offered by the priest to God the Father 
for the sins of the living and of the dead. This opinion we 
reject as impious and blasphemous.’’* 

7. 1610—25.—Gerhard. (Loci ed. Cotta x. 8): “The 
Latin writers everywhere repeat these Greek appellations, 
calling the holy supper, eucharist, &c. They call it also the 
sacrament of the altar. They employ, moreover, the name 
mass.” In his Confessis Catholica, (1. II. xv. 1.) the same 
great author says: This they may have, if by the mass, in 
accordance with the usage of the ancient Church, is under- 
stood the administration of the Eucharist.” ‘The true mass 
is that sacred office of divine worship in which the Eucharist 
is consecrated and distributed.” 

8. 1675.—J. P. Carpzov: “The sacrament is called the 
Supper of the Lord—sacrament of the altar ; it is also called 
mass, without respect to the canon of the mass.’’t 

9. 1685.—Calovius: ‘The word mass is ambiguous. For 
it either means the Christian mass, and is nothing else than 
the sacrament of the Eucharist employed as Christ dispensed 
it, (for since the fathers employed the word in that ecclesias- 
tical sense, Protestants also are willing to use it); or it means 
the Anti-Christian Mass received among the Papists.” 
(Synopsis Controversiarum.) ‘“The Christian, apostolic, and 
ancient mass is not abolished in our churches, but is retained 
among us, and celebrated with the highest reverence, though 
the Popish mass is disapproved of, as a profanation of the 
sacrament. The word mass is used in three ways: first, in 
the Popish sense, for sacrifice, which is offered for daily sin, 
and for the living and dead; secondly, in the orthodox sense, 
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for the celebration of the Supper; and, thirdly, for the whole 
liturgy, consisting of sermons, prayers and other things per- 
taining to divine worship.”* “Jn the mass or Holy Supper 
there is no sacrificial oblation.”’ + 

10. 1677.—Spener: “What are the other names of the 
Supper? Sacrament of the altar; table of the Lord; sa- 
crament of the body and blood of Christ; holy communion, 
and in some places, also, mass.” (Einfache Erkliirung, 
1068.) ‘Why is it called mass? Because the celebration 
of the holy Supper in the ancient Christian Church was call- 
ed mass.’’} 

11. 1685.—Quenstedt: (Syst. Theol. II. 1171) “The 
Eucharist, or to employ the ecclesiastical term, the mass.” 
“By the Latins the Lord’s Supper is called the sacrament of 
the altar, and in later ages the mass.’’§ 

12. 1690.—Bechmann, in his Annotations on Hutter’s 
Compend, says: “This sacrament is called ‘Supper of the 
Lord,’ and ‘table of the Lord.’ By the ancient teachers of 
the Church it is called Eucharist, Synaxis, Agape, Liturgia. 
By the Latins it is called Mass.” ‘As the word mass was 
applied to the dismission, in the case both of catechumens 
and of believers, so the same word was afterwards transfer- 
red to the holy Supper itself, before the celebration of which 
the catechumens were dismissed, although the word mass is 
sometimes applied to the entire divine service.” ‘In this 
place, (7. e. in the controversy with the Romanists on the 
mass) the mass is taken for the holy Supper.’ 

13. Buddeus: 1723—“The word mass remains, which in 
the Romish Church especially, is customarily used to desig- 
nate the holy Eucharist. The word mass, when it denotes 
the Eucharist itself, or the holy Supper, as it is administered 
in accordance with the institution of Christ the Saviour, we 
do not repudiate.” || 

14. 1758. Mosheim: “The word mass is ancient enough, 
but it designates in the fathers, something entirely different 
from the comedy of the mass which is now played by the 
priest.”** The note on this is, “Of the Greck fathers, none 
have employed this word, but the Latin translators, where 
they speak of the Supper, have used the word mass ; for ex- 
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ample, the expression, ‘to celebrate the Supper of the Lord’ 
they have rendered missam celebrare—‘to celebrate mass.’ "’ 

15. 1762-81.—Cotta: (in his note on Gerhard’s Loci, X. 
p- 11.) “Although the word mass, according to its primitive 
signification, denoted no more than the dismission of the peo- 
ple, yet in the course of time, as is very common, it came to 
have a different meaning. It was employed afterwards for 
any part whatever of the public worship. . . More frequently 
still for the celebration of the holy Eucharist, and finally, 
after many changes, to signify the sacrifice properly so called 
of the body of Christ. Thus the Council of Trent defines 
it. Of this last signification of the word mass, and of the 
sacrifice of the mass, such asthe Romish Church of this pe- 
riod, determined it the ancient Christians were wholly igno- 
rant.” ‘This ecclesiastical term (mass) may certainly be 
retained, if by it is meant, not the sacrifice of the mass, but 
the Eucharist itself, as it was instituted by Christ himself, 
and administered according to his institution.” 

16. 1827.—Anapp: Of the names of the Lord’s Supper. 
“The ecclesiastical names of this sacrament. These are very 
many. Communion, Eucharist, Leitourgia, Musterion, Coe- 
na Mystica, and Méissa—so this sacrament was called because 
the catechumens were excluded from it.’’* 





Il. TESTIMONY FROM THE WRITERS OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES, CONTINENTAL AND ENGLISH. 


1. 1530.—In the Tetrapolitan Confession, offered at the 
Diet of Augsburg, by the cities of Constance, Strasburg, 
Memmingen, and Linden, which at a subsequent period gave 
in their adhesion to the Augsburg Confession, the XVIII. 
chapter treats of the “Eucharist.” The following chapter is 
entitled, ‘‘Of the mass,’ and commences with these words: 
“Since now in this manner, Christ instituted his Supper, 
which afterwards began to be called the mass, to wit, that in 
it believers might be fed... might magnify his death by 
which they are redeemed, and lead others to do so, our min- 
isters cannot but condemn the neglect everywhere of this 
mass, and that those who celebrate mass presume to offer 
Christ to the Father for the living and the dead... .. 
now the rites of the mass, as they are commonly observed, are 
in such manifold mays in conflict with the Scriptures, and 
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deviate entirely from those observed by the holy fathers, they 
are earnestly condemned from the pulpit by us, so that many 
of their own accord have left them; elsewhere by the author- 
ity of the magistracy, they have been abolished.”’* 

This confession was from the pen of Bucer, who, the year 
before, as one of the Zwinglian Collocutors, had signed the 
Marburg Articles. 

2. Ina letter of John Ab Ulmis, dated Ascension Day, 
1584, he says: “The mass, that darling of the Papists, is 
shaken; the missa is among the missing, (jam missam fac- 
tum esse missam): that is by the best of rights, namely a 
divine right, it is condemned, and with a safe conscience en- 
tirely abolished.” + 

3. 165 rayer of the Church 
of England, 1549, the title of the sacramental service is :— 
“The Supper of the Lord and the holy Communion, com- 
monly called the mass.”’t 

4. 1589.—Fulke: “The name of missa began to be in use, 
signifying rather prayers than sacrifices. But, howsoever, 
the name was afterwards received and used for the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper.” ‘ Your mass neither observeth 
the form nor the end of Christ’s institution, but perverteth 
both by transubstantiation, robbing the people of the cup, 
and by turning the sacrament of remembrance to a sacrifice 
of propriation.’’§ 

5. 1680. Barrow :—Why is saying mass (or celebrating 
the Communion in solitude) allowed ?4 

6. 1682.—Turreten (Francis:) “Of the Holy Supper. 
What is the holy Supper, and what are the names by which 
it is dis tinguished in Scripture, and among the ancient writ- 
Sl a Among the names by which the Latin writers desig- 
“ this sacrament, the principal name is mass.’’|| 

1699-1700.—Burnet: “The faithful stayed and did 
addin of the Eucharist: and at the conclusion of it they 
were likewise dismissed; from whence it came to be called 
the mass of the faithful.’’** 





* Niemeyer Collectio Confess. 762. Sammlung Symb. Biich. Ev. Re- 
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8. 1708-26.—Bingham: “We will speak of the mass of 
the catechumens, that is of that part of divine service which 
receded the celebration of the Eucharist, also of the mass 
of the faithful, the celebration of the Eucharist itself.”* “Of 
the mass of the faithful or celebration of the Eucharist.”’+ 
9. 1854.— Hook: “The mass, from signifying Church ser- 
vice in general, came at length to denote the Communion 
service in particular, and so that most emphatically came to 
be called mass. Since the Reformation, the word has been 
generally confined to express the form of celebrating the ho- 
ly communion in the Romish Church.’’f 


Ill. RATIONALISTIC THEOLOGIANS. 


1. 1826.—Fuhrmann: “In the New Testament, besides 
the name of Supper, itis called the breaking of bread, the 
table of the Lord, &c., and by the later teachers of the 
Church, the Eucharist, the sacrament of the altar, and from 
the words used in dismissing those who were not to commune, 
the mass.”’§ 

2. 1834.—Neudecker: “The names which the Supper 
bears in the Church are Eucharist, Synaxis, Liturgy, Com- 
munion, &c. Mass, because of the words used in dismissing 
the catechumens before the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per.’ 

8. 1844.— Wegscheider: In the Holy Scriptures it is call- 
ed the Lord’s Supper, table of the Lord...... Among the 
teachers of ancient church: Eucharist, Liturgy, Synaxis, 
Mystery, Communion, Sacrament of the altar, mass. Inthe 
symbolical books it is called holy Supper, sacrament of the 
altar, mass, Eucharist.’’|| 

4. 1845.—Hase: “The holy Supper is called in the New 
Testament, Lord’s Supper, or, in the Fathers, sacrament of 
the altar, Communion, mass. In the symbolical books, holy 
Supper, sacrament of thealtar, mass, Kucharist.’’** 


* Origenes, Edit. Grischovius, V. 2. 

7 Do. VI. 492. Cf. also, to the same effect, Henry’s Compendium of 
Christ. Antiq. p. 175. 

¢ Church Dictionary, Art. Mass. 

% Handworterb. Art. Abendmahl. 

4 Allgem. Lexie. Art. Abendmahl. 
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Tue Avaspura CONFESSION AND ITs APOLOGY HEARD IN 
THEIR OWN DEFENCE ON THE Mass. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


1. The Error and the Antithesis. 


Our Confessors came in conflict with the Church of Rome 
with fundamental errors which she held in regard to the Eu- 
charist. 

The first error is with reference to that which constitutes 
the Eucharist. his the Church of Rome declares to be the 
“body and blood, together with the soul and deity of our 
Lord,” into which, by the act of consecration, the bread and 
wine have been transubstantiated. The figment of transub- 
stantiation is rejected in the Tenth Article of the Augsburg 
Confession, which is entitled, “Of the Lord’s Supper,” and in 
the corresponding part of the Apology (164: 54) entitled 
“Of the holy Supper.” 

2. She held, secondly, that as Christ is sacramentally en- 
tire in each kind, the cup was not an essential part of the sa- 
crament, and might, therefore, be withheld from the laity; 
and she did withhold it. This abuse is rejected in the Twen- 
ty-second Article of the Augsburg Confession, the first on 
abuses, bearing the title, “Of both kinds in the Sacrament.” 
In the corresponding part of the Apology, the Article bears 
the title, “Of both kinds in the Lord’s Supper.” The titles 
imply that “Sacrament” and “Lord’s Supper” are in some 
sense synonymous, and yet the first sentence of the Article 
Confession distinguishes them. ‘I’o the laity is given both 
kinds of the sacrament in the ‘Lord's Supper,” (48: 1). The 
distinction is that of a whole from the part. Will any one 
contend that Lord’s Supper and Sacrament are never con- 
vertible terms, because the Tenth Article treated of the 
‘“‘Lord’s Supper,” and this one treats of the “Sacrament?” 

3. The third grand error of the Church of Rome is that 
Christ in the institution of the Supper offered himself to God 
the Father as a sacrifice, under the species of bread and 
wine, and hence that in the Eucharist there is a propitiatory 
though unbloody sacrifice, for the living and the dead. Her 
doctrine is that the “Eucharist is the sacrifice,” (Cat. Rom. 
Qu. 55.) To the Eucharistic service thus defined, she gave a 
name borrowed from the ancient church, which used it as a 
term for the communion service, when the idea of the sacra- 
ment asa sacrifice was utterly unknown. As the thing (the 
Lord's Supper) had changed from its proper definition, the 
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synonym had changed with it from its original use. This syn- 
onym 1s mass. 

The word Mass in its very earliest use meant “service.” It 
came however, in the course of time, to be used emphatically 
for THE service ; that is, the communion service, and the em- 
phatic use finally absorbed the original one. The Romish 
Church retained the name after she had corrupted and 
changed the definition of the thing. Her Mass was the Eu- 
charist, regarded as a propitiatory sacrifice, and the distine- 
tive ceremonies of her Mass those which were connected in 
some way with the Lord’s Supper as a propitiatory sacrifice. 


II. Reason of the Title of the Article on “the Mass.” 


It is evident then why the Article on this Abuse would be 
entitled, not “Lord’s Supper,” as the Tenth Article is, nor 
“Sacrament,” as the Twenty-Second is. The Church of Rome 
makes her propitiatory offering of the bread and wine, which 
are consecrated in the Lord’s Supper, but ‘“Lord’s Supper” 
and “‘Sacrament’’ properly defined, are only specific parts of 
that of which the Romish Mass is the generic whole. Her 
Eucharist is not only a supper but a sacrifice—not only the 
consecration of the elements but the offering of them for a 
propitiation. That which she calls Mass has, as its essential 
and highest part, the propitiatory sacrifice. This sacrifice, in 
the Romish definition of the Eucharist, is not only an essen- 
tial part, but the essential part—the grand culmination of 
the whole. It was absolutely necessary then that the Arti- 
cle should be entitled, not “Lord’s Supper,” nor ‘Sacra- 
ment,” but just what it is, “Mass”: for what the Church of 
Rome called Mass was the very abuse to be corrected. 

And yet that very Article whose title implies that the 
Mass is an abuse, commences with a solemn protest against 
the false accusation that the Confessors had abolished the 
Mass; they go further, they claim for themselves a profound- 
er regard for it—a more Gospel-like observance of it—than 
is presented by their adversaries. This very fact serves to 
elucidate their meaning. If a Trinitarian were writing a 
work against false systems of religion, he might head a chap- 
ter with the title of one of these false systems, “Unitarian- 
ism,” yet might not only consistently, but with great reason, 
commence the chapter with the words: ‘We are falsely 
charged by Socinians with a denial of Unitarianism, for we 
religiously retain and defend Unitarianism—that is, the doc- 
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trine of the Unity of God; nay, we are true Unitarians and 
the Socinians are not, for we teach the true unity of God, 
and they an imaginary one.”’ No one could mistake the mean- 
ing of such a writer, or fail to perceive that though the wri- 
ter maintained Unitarianism in its true sense as the opposite 
of Tritheism, that he utterly rejected Unitarianism as falsely 
defined by its supporters. And although the Trinitarian not 
only allowed but claimed the name Unitarian in its true sense, 
and has this general conformity in fact with the Unitarian, 
specifically so called, that with him against Polytheism he 
maintains the unity of God—would any man be considered 
a logical reasoner who charged him with maintaining Unita- 
rianism slightly modified, and who appealed to the above sen- 
tence as proof that he retained the name and some of the 
doctrines of Unitarianism, although the name was employed 
in its true sense in evident antithesis with its false, and the 
doctrine held in common was not distinctive of Unitarianism ? 
Would such an interpreter receive the crown for dialectic sa- 
gacity if finding in the same work such a sentence as this: 
“Unitarianism is Paganism, not Christianity,’’ he would ar- 
gue that the author grossly contradicted himself, or finding 
ina later work the same author saying, ‘Unitarianism is a 
deadly and soul-destroying heresy,”’ would inform the world, 
that a great change had taken place in his author’s views, 
and that he had renounced his previous error ? 

Or if a Protestant writing on the corruptions of the 
church should head a chapter “Catholicism,” and should com- 
mence with the remark, “Protestants are falsely charged 
with rejecting the Catholic religion ; we religiously retain and 
defend the Catholic religion; and are better Catholics than 
those who bring the charge,” would any reader fail to see 
that in the title Catholicismis Roman Catholicism, and that 
in the first sentence the word Catholic is used in its true, not 
in its Romish sense? None but the dialectic friend of our 
former illustration would think of charging this writer with 
maintaining Catholicism slightly modified, nor think that be- 
cause the above sentence showed that he claimed the name 
Catholic, and though in fact it was claimed by him that he 
retained the doctrines and ceremonies of the true Catholic 
church (some of which the Roman Catholic church also re- 
tains,) that he was therefore a Catholic in the specific sense, 
or held to any of those doctrines and ceremonies which are 
distinctive of the Roman Catholic church. Such a dialec- 
tician might convict him of inconsistency, by pointing to the 
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sentence: “Catholicism has blighted all lands in which it has 
prevailed,” or proved that he had become a better Protestant 
by showing that in a later work he says: “Catholicism is the 
little horn of Daniel, the man of sin of Paul, the scarlet 
harlot of John, and the master-piece of Satan”: but he 
might be successfully challenged to discover between Aristotle 
and Whewell a name for the logical process by which he 
reached his discovery. The same Protestant controversialist 
might head another of his chapters on the Abuses of the 
Church of Rome, with the title: “Of the Sacraments,” and 
might begin with the remark: “Weare falsely charged by 
the Church of Rome with denying the sacraments. On the 
contrary, we retain them, and religiously defend them.” Now 
it is very certain that we do deny the sacramental character 
of five-sevenths of what the Church of Rome calls sacra- 
ments. How, then, can we maintain the veracity of a man 
who writes such a sentence as we have supposed? Simply 
in this way, that he uses the word sacrament in its true sense, 
while the charge assumes it in its false one. To admit that 
the use of a name is the right one, is often to yield the whole 
controversy. Admit that Rome uses the word Catholic in 
its true sense, and we confess ourselves schismatics; admit 
her use of the word sacraments to be correct, and we concede 
that we*have denied some of the sacraments ; admit that her 
use of the mass is its true one, and we allow that we have 
a mutilated Lord’s Supper. 

The primitive Christians are persecuted for refusing to of- 
fer sacrifice for the health of the Emperor. Tertullian says: 
“We do offer sacrifice for the health of the Emperor,” as 
much as to say, “We are falsely charged with refusing to 
sacrifice for the Emperor’s health,” meaning not that the 
charge was false, conceding the pagan sense of the word sac- 
rifice, but that the charge was false because the pagan mean- 
ing of the word sacrifice was by no means to be conceded. 
The Christians offered the true sacrifice of prayer for the 
Emperor, and with more devotion than the pagans offered 
theirs. Our dialectic interpreter may find in Tertullian, “De 
I dolatria,” proof that he purged off this former spirit of con- 
nivance at heathenism, but he will search without success 


‘from Origen to Ernesti for a statement of the exegetical prin- 


ciple on which his charge and vindication can rest: He has 
the lever of Archimedes, but he has the perplexity of Ar- 
chimedes also—not one of the creators of the worlds of logic 
and interpretation will give him a place to rest on; and they 
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are wise, for if they did their whole work would soon tumble 
in ruins about them. 

When John was asked, “Art thou Elias?” he said, “I am 
not,’ and yet Jesus declared that John was Elias. The Chris- 
tian interpreter finds no difficulty in such a case. John was 
not the Elias of the Jewish question, but he was the Elias of 
Malachi’s prophecy ; was not the false Elias of the Rabbini- 
cal tradition but was the true Elias of the Divine promise. 

The Jews pressed the converts to Christianity with the 
difficulty that their religion was without an altar, which to 
the Jewish mind, was the centre of worship. St. Paul re- 
plies, “We have an altar.” We are not aware that any 
commentator has attempted on these words to sustain the the- 
ory that the Apostle was still adhering to the Jewish altar- 
ritual somewhat modified; or comparing him with himself 
elsewhere, or at a later period, has attempted to show that 
he contradicted himself, or that he came to a clearer appre- 
hension of the truth. 

The application of the illustrations we have just given, is 
very obvious. As the definition which the church of Rome 
gave of the word “‘Mass,” rendered it necessary to entitle 
the Article on this abuse, “the Mass’’—so did the ancient 
and correct usage of the word “Mass,” and the true defini- 
tion of it, as the celebration of the Lord’s Supper of the Eu- 
charistic service, make it necessary that the Confessors should 
show at the very beginning, that while they rejected the Rom- 
ish Mass, they retained the true Mass, that is, the Eucharist- 
ic service, in which the elements were consecrated and dis- 
pensed to the people, to be received in faith for the good of 
their own souls, while they rejected utterly (Winer, in Com- 
parative Darstellung 148, well says, ‘‘with horror,’’) all that 
was jn conflict with the original institution, foreign to the 
usage of the pure church, and to the sacramental celebra- 
tion which was universal when the word Mass was first used. 
They say in effect: “Though we reject and have abolished 
the Mass, and are now about to bring it with other abuses 
into judgment, yet the true Mass, the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, accompanied invariably by the communion, 
or participation of the people, we do not reject but devoutly 
retain. We reject the thing which our adversaries call the 
Mass—but that to which the name originally, and of right, 
alone, pertains, the true Mass, not a sacrifice but a Kucha- 
ristic Supper and Communion, we fervently retain. The pith 
ft the whole controversy way be stated thus: You make the 
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Eucharist identical with your Mass, and say therefore that 
the Eucharist is a propitiatory sacrifice, that it may be re- 
ceived by one for another, by the priest for the people; that 
the communion or joint participation in it is not essential to 
it. We, on the contrary, make our mass identical with the 
Eucharist, as Christ instituted and as the Apostles observed 
it, and say therefore that the true mass is no propitiatory sac- 
rifice, but is the Lord’s Supper, and the communion or joint 
participation with it, not to be offered, but to be participated 
in, not to be taken by one for another, but by each one for 
his own-soul’s good. The distinctive ceremonies therefore of 
your mass we reject, but such ceremonies as are appropriate 
to the true mass or Lord’s Supper, we retain; making this 
distinction, according to our previous definition of what is 
essential to participation in the unity of the true church, that 
what is of divine appointment in the ceremony of sacrament 
is absolutely necessary, but that all else is perfectly free. 
What is divine must be retained; what is human is in no case 
necessary; if it be good it may be retained; if it be evil it 
must be rejected. ‘The true mass is the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper as Christ instituted it. A ceremony, to be a 
ceremony of the true mass, must be appropriate to the Lord’s 
Supper. All ceremonies which obscure, yet more all that 
deny the sacred teaching in regard to the Lord’s Supper, are 
not ceremonies of the mass, but ceremonies of the Romish 
abuse of the mass. Many of the “usual” ceremonies we re- 
ject, but on the ground that they are not ceremonies of the 
mass in its true sense, that is, of the Lord’s Supper. Some 
others we reject, because they are in excess as to the amount. 
But first defining the mass in its true sense, as the Lord’s 
Supper, we can truly say, we retain a large part of the usual 
ceremonies appropriate to that. 

In one word, as regards the mass, the position of the Con- 
fessors was that the mass is the Lord’s Supper—that as to the 
ceremonies used in celebrating it, whatever was pure and ap- 
propriate in the ancient service might be retained—they did 
not take their service out of the Romish Mass, but they thrust 
the Romish Mass out of the service, even as a surgeon does 
not amputate the body out of the cancer, but the cancer out 
of the body. There was indeed a reformatory surgery in 
those days, the forerunner of a school of practitioners which 
survives to our day, whose remedy for a corn was to cut off 
the man’s leg—whose recipe for head-ache was to take off 
the man’s head. The great refurmers of our church (forever 
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blessed be their memory!) had learned in the more benignant 
school of the great Physician “‘to strengthen the diseased, to 
heal that which was sick, and to build up that which was 
broken.” 


Tue AvuaspurG CONFESSION AND ITs APOLOGY HEARD IN 
THEIR OWN DEFENCE ON THE Mass. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


III. The Accusation, and the general reply of our Confes- 
sors to it. 


“Our churches are falsely accused (Germ. with injustice) 
with having abolished the mass,” (51. 1.) ‘This (our) mode 
of holding mass cannot be justly condemned as heretical and 
unchristian,” (53. 40.) “In the beginning this again is to be 
prefaced, that we do not abolish the mass, but religiously re- 
tain and defend it.”’* 

The Reformers had been charged with “corrupting the sa- 
craments, and administering the Lord’s Supper after the 
manner of a profane feast.” Here and there a spiritualistic 
extravagance, reacting against the deadly formalism of Rome, 
had seemed to give some plausibility to this class of charges. 
We have seen for instance, that Luther was obliged to write 
to Memmingen, in consequence of a report that had reached 
him that the “sacrament had been entirely abolished as an 
unnecessary or free ceremony.” But it is not this charge 
that the Confessors have met. They had rejected the doc- 
trine of the propitiatory character of the eucharist, and had 
abolished all ceremonies which imply that it is a sacrifice. 
Now the Romish doctrine of the eucharist is that it is a sacri- 
fice, and that consequently the ceremonies connected with it 
must jmply its sacrificial character. Hence, when the Con- 
fessors rejected the sacrificial idea of the eucharist, and all 
sacrificial ceremonies, the Romanists, inasmuch as they abol- 
ished what in the Romish definition is an essential part of 
the eucharistic services, charged them, and assuming the Ro- 
mish definition as the correct one, justly charged them with 
‘abolishing the mass.’”’ Call it mass or supper, as you please, 
yet if Christ instituted it as a sacrifice, no service which does 
not recognize its sacrificial character, is a celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, for it mutilates it in an essential part. Con- 
ecde the Romanist his definition of the Lord’s Supper, and 
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ou concede that he justly charges you as a Protestant, with 
tm abolished the Lord’s Supper, for although you still 
have something which yu call the Supper, yet as it wants an 
essential element of that which he contends and you admit 
Christ instituted, you no longer have the Supper of the Lord, 
or as he calls it, the mass. You have abolished that, and 
have something of your own in its place. This is clearly the 
point at issue in the Article of the Confession on the mass, 
and the reply of the Confessors is in brief: We deny your 
definition of the mass or Supper, and therefore, though we 
have abolished what you call by that name, we have not abol- 
ished the mass. We have abolished what you call the mass, 
but you call that the mass which is not the mass; therefore, 
in abolishing your mass, we have not abolished the mass. 

The Romish mass, that is, that eucharistic service which 
regards the Lord’s Supper as a sacrifice, and has a ceremoni- 
al which implies this, we utterly reject, but the true evangel- 
ical mass, that is, the eucharistic service in which the Lord’s 
Supper is celebrated according to Christ’s institution, in both 
kinds, and received by the communicants themselves—this, 
freely preserving as long as, we think expedient, such of the 
usual ceremonies as are ceremonies of the true mass, that is, of 
the Lord’s Supper, we religiously retain and defend. It be- 
ing, therefore, the former, not the latter, we have abolished, 
it is utterly untrue that in abolishing that mass, we abolish 
the mass itself, the true mass: “The mass is retained among 
us, and is celebrated with the highest reverence.” “It is 
known to the world that the mass, not to boast, is retained 
among us with greater devotion and earnestness than among 
our adversaries.” ‘We religiously retain and defend it.” 

IV. Evidence from the Confession and Apology that by 
the mass retained, is meant the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

1. The first evidence from the term by which they qualify 
the word mass. There are certain adjectives and qualifying 
terms by which, throughout the Confession and Apology, 
there is kept before the mind the distinction between the mass 
they reject and the mass they retain. 

“One common mass is retained among us” (53, 34.) The 
term one is in antithesis to the multitude and variety of Ro- 
mish masses. The names of the kinds of Romish masses 
form inthemselves a copious vocabulary. ‘There is retained 
among us not private masses, but only one public or common 
mass, when the people commune together” (249: 6.) 
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The Confessors knew of but “fone mass.”’ It was a “‘com- 
mon” mass, that is, participated in by the whole congrega- 
tion with the pastor—not a private mass, like the Romish, in 
which the priest alone partakes of the bread and wine. “The 
ancients before Gregory make no mention of private mass ; 
of the common mass they speak much” (53, 35.) The private 
or solitary masses are not so called because they were per- 
formed in a private place, or in solitude, but because they 
were engaged in by the priest alone. The Council of Trent 
(c. viii, 8. xxii) defines solitary masses to be those “in which 
the priest alone sacramentally communes.” The name of 
solitary mass covers then not only that which is muttered at 
the private altar in the corner of the church, but that also 
which is celebrated at the high altar, in which the consecrat- 
ing priest, in the presence of the congreyation, alone partakes 
of the sacrament. Against all private masses the Confessors 
were inflexibly arrayed. ‘‘Money masses and private masses, 
which have been hitherto held by compulsion for the sake of 
money, and the prebend have fallen in our churches” (A. C. 
52,12.) “The mass was formerly the communion of many” 
(Ap. C. 266, 80.) 

2. Second evidence from the distinctions they draw— 

(a.) Between the mass in its true use, and the mass in its 
false use. 

They distinguish that which is the mass in its true use from 
that which is the mass in its false use. ‘The mass in its 
true use remains among us (53. 35). In antithesis to that 
which is the mass in its false use, or abuse, which remains 
among the Papists. ‘The true Christian use,” “The right 
use,” (259. 49.) 

(b.) Between the mass and the Romish mass. 

They speak of the mass among themselves as distinct from 
that in the Romish church. ‘And though the Supper or the 
mass be named the daily offering, yet might the mass among 
ws more justly bear that name.” (259. 49. 

(c.) Between the mass as it should be, and the mass as it 
should not be. 

They speak of the mass as it should be, in antithesis to the 
mass as it should not be. The former they retained, the lat 
ter rejected. “Since now the mass should not be an offering 

. and should be a communion . . . this mass is retained by 
us.” (53, 34.) “ 

(d.) Between the mass received by one for another, and 
the mass received by one for himself. 
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They speak of a mass “in which the priest and others re- 
ceive for themselves” (53. 34.) in antithesis to a mass in which 
the priest alone receives, not for his own benefit, but for that 
of others. 

(e.) Between the mass and the ceremonies of the mass. 

In the Confession and Apology the mass is expressly dis- 
tinguished from the ceremonies of the mass. 

“Our churches are falsely accused of abolishing the mass. 
For the mass is retained among us, and is celebrated with the 
highest reverence. So also the usual ceremonies, &c.” Aug. 
Conf. (51. 1. 2.) We preface again that we do not abolish the 
mass, but religiously retain and defend it. Christian cere- 
monies also we retained, as the Scripture lessons, singing, 
prayers, and the like.” Apology, (248. 1.) “Here the mat- 
ter we argue is not in regard to the prayers, but in regard to 
the Lord’s Supper, properly so called.” (267. 87.) 

Mark here, first, that the mass is one thing, and the cere- 
monies are another. That the mass is celebrated with the 
highest reverence, but that not one word is said about any 
reverence for the ceremonies—that the mass is said to be re- 
ligiously retained and defended, but that even such as are 
“Christian ceremonies,” that is, ceremonies not antichristian, 
like some used by Rome, are simply said to be retained, and 
finally that the grand subject of discussion in the Article on 
Abuses is not the general ceremonies of the Romish mass, but 
the great question in regard to the true mass or Lord’s Sup- 
per itself. The abuse of Rome in the mass itself, was that 
she made the Supper a propitiatory sacrifice, her abuse in the 
ceremonies of the mass was that she instituted ceremonies to 
express or imply that the mass was a sacrifice. Our Confes- 
sors restored the mass or Lord’s Supper to its true position as 
a communion—they considered all ceremonies not in keeping 
with the Lord’s Supper, not as ceremonies of the true mass, 
that is, the Lord’s Supper; but as ceremonies of the Romish 
mass, or perversion of the Supper—hence while they utterly 
and with horror reject the Romish mass, they religiously re- 
tained and defended the true mass, and hence too while they 
rejected every ceremony distinctive of the Romish mass, 
they could with truth say they retained the usual ceremonies 
of the mass, that is, such ceremonies as were in use, as really 
suited the mass correctly defined, that is, the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. He that denies this, must bring against 
the Confessors the awful charge of falsehood, for the ceremo- 
nies of the Romish mass they had rejected. 


Vou. XII, No. 46. 38 
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The Reformers had for years been maintaining that the 
mass itself was in fact simply the Lord’s Supper; and that 
all things added to that were accidents, not a part of its sub- 
stance. No man, who will read what the Augsbug Confession 
says on the whole subject of ceremonies, will imagine that 
our Confessors would talk of religiously retaining and defend- 
ing any ceremony of human origin, however unobjectionable 
it might be. 

3. Third evidence from the synonyms they use. 

The. meaning of the Confession and Apology in regard to 
the mass, is furthermore made clear by the synonyms which 
they everywhere employ for the word mass. 

(a.) Sacrament—holy sacrament. 

They repeatedly employ “Sacrament” and “Holy Sacra- 
ment’’ as synonymous with “mass.” ‘The people are fre- 
quently instructed in regard to the holy Sacrament.” ‘In- 
struction is given against other false doctrines concerning the 
Sacrament.”” The people are accustomed, so many as be pre- 
pared, to use together the sacrament.” ‘Men are admon- 
ished of the dignity and use of the sacrament.” ‘Such use 
of the sacrament nourishes piety toward God” (51.) These 
are the proofs they urge in sustaining their declaration that 
the mass was observed among them with greater devoutness 
and earnestness than among their adversaries. And after 
giving these proofs, they sum up in the following words what 
they consider themselves as having proved by them: ‘“There- 
fore the masses are not seen to be celebrated with greater 
devoutness among our adversaries than among us” (51.) 

“He that useth the sacrament unworthily is guilty of the 
body ond blood of Christ; therefore these money and pri- 
vate masses have fallen in our churches” (52, 12.) “In the 
third place, the holy sacrament was instituted, not for a sin- 
offering, (for that offering has been made) but to arouse faith 
and comfort conscience, which is reminded by the sacrament, 
&c., therefore the sacrament demands faith.” “That there 
the sacrament may be extended to those who need consola- 
tion.” “Shall receive the sacrament.” ‘Zhe mass is such 
a communication of the sacrament,” “if they wish to use 
the sacrament,” “where the sacrament is given to those who 
seek it.”” “Great differences exist about the mass, about the 
sacrament, (de missa, de sacramento) (pp. 52, 53.) ‘The sa- 
crament is given to those who wish to use it” (243, 1.) And 
if the use of the sacrament were the daily sacrifice, it is rath- 
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er we than our adversaries who retain it, for they use the sa- 
crament for the sake of gain.” ‘Among us men are taught 
of the true use of the sacrament.” ‘Their priests hold mass 
for the sake of their prebends and for money. In our church- 
es the holy sacrament is not thus abused.” ‘The peopleare 
instructed in the right Christian use of the sacraments.” 
‘And if the Supper or the mass be called the daily offering 
.. . as we have retained the preaching of the Gospel and the 
right use of the sacrament among us, we have, beyond doubt, 
the daily offering,” (259, 49.) “That the whole matter of the 
mass may be better understood, we will speak also of the 
right use of the sacrament,” (263, 67.) 

In the Confession and Apology, in the Latin and German, 
there are upwards of twenty distinct places in which mass 
and sacrament are used as convertible terms. 

The word sacrament, like the word mass, is of ecclesiasti- 
cal origin, and like it, has been perverted by the Church of 
Rome from its true meaning ; and yet Protestants retain the 


3? 


name and some of the ceremonies which the Church of Rome 
1as in her sacraments. Let them take heed, or the Westmin- 
} h ts. Let tk take heed, or the West 

ster Confession itself, will not save them from the charge of 


adhering to the Sacrament of Confirmation, or the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction, for does not the word sacrament 
descend to us through the Church of Rome—and are not 
Confirmation and extreme Unction covered by her definition? 

(5.) Communion, holy communion. 

The second term which the Confessors use as convertible 
with mass, is “communion,” “holy communion.” 

The term “communion,” in its application to the Eucharist, 
has a twofold meaning. It is sometimes used for the celebra- 
tion of the Supper itself, and sometimes for the participation 
of the communicant in that celebration. When used in the 
latter sense, it is distinguished from the Lord’s Supper or 
mass. “The people are drawn to communion and mass.” 
(51. 4.) That is no longer as under the Romish system, are 
they attracted to the Eucharistic service as something on 
which they are to gaze as the priest goes through it, but as 
something in which they are to unite; they are not only to 
be present at the Supper, but they are to commune. The 
mass or celebration of the Supper is one thing, and the com- 
munion or participation in it, is another. In Luther the 
phrase, ‘“‘Lord’s Supper and Communion,” constantly recurs. 
And in our own day, persons may be present at the celebra- 
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tion of the Lord’s Supper, and yet not go to the communion. 
But wherever the word “communion” designates the ‘“cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper,” it is used throughout the 
Confession and Apology as a synonym for “mass.” “Since 
now the mass should be a communion in which the priest and 
others receive the sacrament for themselves, this method is 
retained among us, that on sacred days, and at other times 
also, provided there be communicants, mass is held, and those 
who desire to do so, commune.” (53. 34.) This sentence 
alone, would prove how mistaken is the position that the mass 
of our confession is the service which precedes the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, for the fact that none intended to 
commune, could be no reason for omitting that service. ‘For 
Chrysostom tells us how the priest invited some to the com- 
munion.” ‘The ancient canons show us how one conducted 
the service, and the others communed.” ‘The words of the 
canon of Nice, are ‘“The deacons shall receive the holy com- 
munion.” ‘And Paul(1 Cor. 11: 23,) commands in regard 
to the communion, that we shall wait for another, that there 
be a common participation.” (53.) ‘In Asia, commnnion 
was held three times a week.” (250. 8.) ‘Mass was formerly 
the communion of many.” (266. 79.) 

(c.) Eucharist. 

A third term which the Confessors use as convertible with 
“mass,” is “Eucharist.” ‘Masses are basely profaned, this 
abuse is seen in all the temples—masses are celebrated for 
hire or the stipend. But Paul severely threatens those who 
unworthily treat the Hucharist, when he says (1 Cor. 11, 27,) 
‘‘Whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this cup of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord. Since, therefore, the priests among us are admonish- 
ed of this sin, private masses have ceased among us.” (52: 
12, 18.) The books of the fathers speak of thanksgiving and 
thank offering, therefore they call the mass the Eucharist.” 
(263, 67.) “Hence the appellation of Eucharist exists in the 
church,” “And therefore is it called Eucharist in the church. 
Wherefore the mass is not a thanksgiving which can be ob- 
served by one for the benefit of another ex opere operato.” 
(266, 77.) 

(d.) Communication of the Sacrament. 

Once the mass is called “a communication of the sacra- 
ment.’’ ‘Since the mass is such a communication of the sa- 
crament, one common mass is preserved among us.” (53, 34.) 


(e.) Lord’s Supper. 
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Repeatedly the term “Lord’s Supper’’ is used as a syno- 
nym for mass in its true sense, and repeatedly is used to de- 


jine the word “mass.” 
1. Latin. 

“We have shown in our 
Confession that we believe 
that the Lord’s Supper does 
not confer grace ex opere op- 
erato.. nor merit remission 
of sins.” 


German. 

‘We have shown in our 
Confession that we believe 
that the Supper or the mass 
makes noone holy ez opere 
operato .. and that the mass 
does not merit remission of 
sins.” —250. 11. 


2. “The ceremony of the mass or Supper has been estab- 
lished for this, for it has been instituted for the sake of the 
preaching, as St. Paul says: As often as ye do eat, &e., ye 
do show forth the Lord’s death.” —25T, 35. 


8. Latin. 

“And we can easily toler- 
ate it, if any one wishes to 
include the ceremony, for as 
we embrace the preaching of 
the word among the praises 
of God, so may the taking of 
the Lorp’s Supper itself be 
a praise or thanksgiving.— 
Malachi (1:11) speaks not 
alone of the Lord’s Supper.” 

4, Latin. 

“Although the daily sacri- 
fice were the use of the sacra- 
ment, yet we, rather than our 
adversaries, retain it, for the 
priests, for hire’s sake, use 
the sacrament.” 


German. 

“And we shall not be great- 
ly concerned if it be referred 
to the ceremonies of the mass 
for, as we call the preaching 
a thank offering, so may the 
ceremony of the Supper be it- 
self a praise offering.” Mal- 
achi speaks not alone oF THE 
MASS OR SUPPER.—256. 33. 


German. 

“Although the daily sacri- 
fice was the name given to 
the Supper, or mass, it would 
better suit the mass among 
us, for the larger part of the 
priests, for their prebends and 
money's sake, hold mass.” — 
259, 49, cf. also 263, 68. 


5. “Of the mass for the dead. Our opponents contend 
that the mass benefits the dead. But itis no light sin to in- 
stitute in the church such services, without God’s command, 
without scriptural example, and to transfer to the dead the 
Supper of the Lord, which was instituted to commemorate 
and preach him among the living,” 267, 89. “We disapprove 
of the application of the Supper of the Lord for the dead.” 
259, 14. 
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6. “The Supper of the Lord has been instituted in the 
church to strengthen faith, and enable us to confess our faith 
and proclaim the blessings which Christ has brought, as Paul 
says, 1 Cor. 11: 26: ‘For as often as ye eat the bread,’ Xc. 
But our opponents contend that the mass is a work which 


justifies. Apol. 123, 89. 
7. Latin. 

“We contend now with you 
on the question whether the 
mass justifies ex opere op- 
erato.” 


German. 

“We inquire now whether 
the Supper of Christ be an 
offering which benefits the 
dead ex opere operato.””—269, 
96. 


These are not the only passages which might be cited to 
illustrate this point, but they are sufficient. 

(f.) Memorial of the death of Christ. 

The mass is furthermore called a memorial of the death of 
Christ. “Though the mass isa memorial of the death of 


Christ.” —25T, 38. 


(g.) The ecclesiastical synonyms. 
The ecclesiastical synonyms all show that the true mass 


means the Lord’s Supper. 


1. One of these terms was Synazis. 


Latin. 

‘“‘Epiphanius writes that in 
Asia the Synazxis was cele- 
brated three times a week, 
nor were the masses daily. 
Ile says this custom was 
transmitted from the Apos- 
tles.”” 


German. 

‘“‘Epiphanius writes that in 
Asia the communion was cel- 
ebrated three times a week, 
nor was daily mass celebra- 
ted, and says this usage was 
derived frem the Apostles.” 
249, 8. 





‘“‘Why do they here omit the ancient appellation Synazis, 
which shows that the mass was formerly the communion of 
many. ’-—266, 79. 

2. Another term was Leitourgia. ‘“Leitourgia, they ar- 
gue, means sacrifice, and the Greeks call the mass, Liturgy. 
... That word, taking it in its strictest sense, does not mean 
sacrifice, but rather public service, and aptly agrees with our 
sentiment, that one minister consecrating shall offer to the 
rest of the people the body and blood of the Lord.” ‘The 
word Liturgia in Greek, properly means an act of worship, 
in which the congregation is served ; this admirably suits our 
doctrine, that the priest, as a common servant, serves and 
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gives the sacrament to those who wish to commune.’’—266, 
80. 267. 

Let the reader, at this stage of the discussion, recall the 
real state of the question: It is not whether the word mass 
always means Lord’s Supper. No one ever contended that 
it did. The citation of passages in which it is taken in oth- 
er senses, as they can only serve to establish what no one 
ever denied, is a purely gratuitous labor in the investigation 
of this point. The real question is twofold, first, in general, 
whether mass ever means the celebration of the Supper, and 
secondly, whether such is its meaning in the Article of our 
Confession which says: ‘‘We are falsely charged with abol- 
ishing the mass.” We claim to have demonstrated that by 
the mass, as they contend for it, the Confessors mean the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, as Christ instituted it, and 
that the “ceremonies of the mass’ which they retained, are, 
by necessary consequence, the ceremonies of that mass, in 
other words, the ceremonies of that mass which they did not 
abolish. While they utterly overthrew the Romish massand 
all its destructive ceremonies, they retained ‘the Evangelical 
mass, the precious Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ,”’ with 
such scriptural, and such appropriate ceremonies, as had still, 
by the great mercy of God, been kept in use, even in the 
darkest hour of the “Babylonish Captivity” of his church. 


Tue AvuaGsspura CONFESSION AND ITS APOLOGY HEARD IN 
THEIR OWN DEFENCE ON THE Mass. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


4. The fourth evidence from the definition they give of the 
Mass. 


The DEFINITIONS which the Confession and Apology give of 
the word mass, demonstrate furthermore in what sense they 
used it. 

The definitions proper which they give, settle the matter— 

(a.) By its Institutor. 

They define it by its Institutor. “If the mass blots out 
sins . . . then justification is wrought by the work of masses, 
not by faith, which is contrary to Scripture. But Curist 
commands us “to do itin remembrance of him.”* “Curist 
has instituted the Supper in the church, for the strengthening 
of faith, ... but our opponents say that the mass is a work 
which justifies us before God.” ‘Our opponents maintain 


* Aug. Con. 52: 29, 30. t Apol. 123: 89. 
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that the mass helps the dead.... But it is an unspeakably 
great abomination that they dare transfer to the dead the 
Supper of the Lord, which Christ has instituted, to preach 
the word, commemorate his death and strengthen faith.”’* 

(6.) The persons using it. 

They define it again by the persons using it. ‘The priest 
and others who desire to partake of the sacrament.”’ “And 
Paul commands in regard to the communion (1 Cor. 11: 33) 
that one should tarry for the other, that there be a common 
participation.” ‘A public mass, when the people commune 
together.” 

(c.) “he Administrator of it. 

They define it by the person administering it. ‘Our doc- 
trine is, that the priest, as the common minister, ministers 
and extends the holy sacrament to those who wish to com- 
mune.’’f 

(d.) Its object. 

They define it further by the object of its institution. 
“The mass has been instituted that faith may recall, in those 
who use the sacrament, the blessings it receives through 
Christ, and may raise and console the fearful conscience’ — 
“that then the sacrament may be extended to those who need 
consolation.”’§ ‘The mass... is a memorial of the death 
of Christ.’’§ 

(e.) Apostolic precedent. 

They define it as that to which the APosTOLIC USAGES AND 
DIRECTIONS in regard tothe Lord’s Supper pertain. Paul 
heavily threatens those who treat the eucharist unworthily, 
when he says, (1 Cor. 11: 27) “He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily,” &c. Since, therefore, among us the priests are 
admonished in regard to this sin, private masses have ceased. || 
“And Paul commands,” &c. (1 Cor. 11: 33.)** 


5. The fifth evidence from the word by which Mass is trans- 
lated. 


That the mass which our Reformers “religiously retained 
and defended,” was the Supper of the Lord, is furthermore 
demonstrated by the fact that in the cotemporary transla- 
tions of the works of the Reformers, by their own hands and 
that of others, the term mass (used in what they contended 
for as its true sense) is translated by “‘Lord’s Supper,” or 


* Apol. 267 : 89. + Apol. 249: 6. t Apol. 267. 
53. a 


2 Conf. 5: { Apol. 257,38. =‘ || Conf. 52: 12,13.  **Do. 53: 39 
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some acknowledged synonym of it, and this is done both in 
the Augsburg Confession and its Apology. 
(a.) Illustrations from Luther’s works in Latin and Ger- 


man. 


Any one who will compare Luther’s writings in Latin with 
their German translations, will find abundant evidence of 
the former part of our assertion. In the Book against Hen- 


ry VIII. for instance: 
1. Latin. 

“The Church, (says he) 
mane communicat SACRAMEN- 
TO, (has sacramental commu- 
nion in the morning) which 
Christ did in the evening.”* 

“We leave the COMMUNION 
OF THE SACRAMENT free, whe- 
ther it shall be held by day 
or night, in the morning or 
the evening.” t 

3. Latin. 

“Behold he calls*the Eu- 
charist the testament.’’t 

“In more than one way 
they show themselves fools in 
regard to the Evcwarist.”’§ 


German. 

“The Christian Church, 
(says he) halt des Morgens 
Messe, (holds mass in the 
morning) which Christ, how- 
ever, did in the evening.”"¥ 

“Therefore it is free to all 
Christians that they may 
HAVE MASS, whether it be 
evening or morning, noonday 
or midnight.’’|| 

German. 

“Behold Christ calls the 
Mass the testament.”’** 

“In more than one place 
they prove themselves fools 
in the Mass.’ ++ 


These are examples that meet the eye, without any special 
search, in comparing a few pages ofa single volume of Lu- 
ther’s Latin writings with the corresponding German. 

(d.) Illustrations from the Augsburg Confession and Apol- 


ogy. 
Latin. 

1. “The HOLY SACRAMENT 
has been instituted .. . that 
our faith may thereby be 
aroused and our conscience 
consoled.” 


* Opera, Jena. IT. 525. 
2 Op. II. 456. 


** Werke, xviii. 161. 


ft Op. 525. 

{| Wer. Liep. xviii, 200. 
++ Wer. xviii, 165. 
Vou. XII, No. 46. 39 


German. 

1. “Christ commands (us) 
to do it in ‘remembrance of 
him,’ (Luke 22: 19) Where- 
fore THE MASS has been insti- 
tuted, that faith..... may 
recall what blessings are re- 
ceived through Christ, and 


ft Op. II. 454. 
|| Wer. xviii, 200. 
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2. Malachi speaks not 
merely of the Lord's Sup- 
er. 

3. Although the daily sac- 
rifice were the use of the sa- 
crament...” 

4. “The priests among 
them USE THE SACRAMENT 
for money’s sake.” 

The point on which we 
are contending with you is, 
that you defend the position 
that the A/ass justifies ex op- 


may lift up and console the 
fearful conscience.’”* 

2. “Malachi speaks not 
merely of the Mass or Sup- 
per.” 

3. Although the daily of- 
fering were the name of the 
Supper or Mass.’”’} 

4. “Among them the 
priests held Mass for their 
prebend and money’s sake.’’§ 

5. “We speak now of the 
SUPPER OF CHRIST, whether 
it be ex opere operato, a sac- 
rifice to help the dead.’ 





ere operato.”’ 


6. The Sixth Evidence from the previous use of the word by 
Luther and Melanchthon and the other Reformers, of 
whom the Augsburg Confession is the work. 

For ten years, as we have demonstrated in previous arti- 
cles, by citation, in chronological order, from their works, 
the Reformers had been battling for the true mass, which 
they defined to be the Supper of the Lord. For this mean- 
ing of the word as they used it in their Confession, the whole 
course of the controversy for the ten preceding years is a 
warrant. We will not here repeat what was given at large 
in the earlier number of the Historical Examination of the 
views of Luther and others on the mass. We then demon- 
strated simply by citing their own words, that their ground 
through their whole ten years was: “The Romish mass is not 
the true original mass as Christ instituted it.”” “The Romish 
mass is idolatry and blasphemy, the true mass is the most 
precious service of God. There is one mass, the taking away 
of which from the church is the greatest and most fearful of 
all the sins which-the pope has done; there is another mass 
which is the basest idolatry on earth, a shameful lie, a per- 
verted, godless abuse of the sacrament, infidelity worse than 
that of the heathen, and this the pope has substituted for the 
true one.”” Weknow that in spite of all this, there may be 
a fixed prejudice which will maintain that the latter, not the 


* Augs. Conf. 53, 30. 
4 Do. 259, 49. 


t Apol. Conf, 256, 33. t Do. 359, 49. 
4] Do. 269, 96 
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former, is the mass which Luther and Melanchthon, and their 
compeers, meant to maintain. Be it so; the Moses and the 
prophets of the Reformation have attested their own mean- 
ing. “If they hear not them, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.” Cowper well characterized 
the blunderer confirmed by an obstinate self-will : 


‘* His still refuted quirks he still repeats ; 
New raised objections with new quibbles meets ; 
Till sinking in the quicksand he defends, 
He dies disputing, and the contest ends.” 


T. The Seventh Evidence, from the declarations of the 
Princes and others, whose names are subscribed to the Con- 
fession. 


One year before, the very persons at the Dict of Spire, 
had declared that ‘‘the Popish mass had been attacked and ut- 
terly confuted,”’ and that ‘in its place had been raised again 
the precious, priceless Supper of our dear Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, WHICH IS CALLED THE EVANGELICAL Mass.” 
“This,” they then said, “is the ONLY MASS founded in the 
Scriptures of God,’ and in maintenance of this mass, and 
in rejecting the Papal Mass they were willing to lay down 
their lives. 

Thirty-one years after the Diet at Augsburg, the Lutheran 
Princes, among whom were two of the original signers of the 
Confession, met at Naumburg, and with the divines testified 
in the decrees of that Assembly, “that they by the word 
Mass in the Augsburg Confession understood the adminis- 
tration of the Supper, and from the bottom of their hearts 
detested the Romish Mass.’’* 

It would be easy here to accumulate evidence upon evi- 
dence by citing the use of the word by the Liturgies of the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession,f the reception by the 
Reformed Church of the Confessio Variata, whose use of the 
word mass is exactly the same as in the original Confession ; 
the use of the word in the same sense by Luther, up to the 
year of his death, when by the admission even of those who 
make the charge against the Confession, he was perfectly 
sound in the matter of the mass, and finally the unbroken 





*Harm. of Confess. Cambridge, 1586. Obs. 2, p. 433, 


+ The amplest illustration of this fact will be found in the great work 
i Richter: Die Evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des xvi. Jahrhund. 


Weimar. 1546. 2. v. dto. See, for instance p. 41, 43, 143 
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line of testimony on the part of the great theologians of our 
church, to the way in which the article on the mass has al- 
ways been understood. We proceed to give a few of these: 


Specific testimony from the great writers of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 

I. Joun Geruarn.*a (1582—1637.) 

1. “The Christian and legitimate mass, that is, the cele- 
bration of the holy Supper, according to the institution of 
Christ, in which sense the Apology of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion uses the word.” 

2. Charge of Bellarmine, and reply of Gerhard. 

a. Bellarmine} accuses the Augsburg Confession of false- 
hood, because, in the third article of abuses, it says: ‘Our 
churches are wrongly charged with abolishing the mass, for 
the mass is retained among us, and celebrated with the high- 
est reverence.’ He attempts to prove the falsity of this 
charge by quoting what the Smalcald Articles say in regard 
to the mass. In them we read: ‘That tail of the Dragon 
(the mass) has produced manifold abominations and idolatrous 
practices.’ Likewise: “Ihe mass has deservedly been abro- 
gated.’”’ It is a surprising coincidence, that in the heart of 
the Lutheran Church, after the lapse of centuries, the assault 
of the old Jesuit should be renewed, and with his very wea- 
pons. Bellarmine goes on to meet an exception. “They will 
perhaps reply that they have abolished the papal mass, but 
retained the Christian one, to wit, the distributian and re- 
ception of the Sacrament, FOR TO THIS MELANCHTHON GIVES 
THE NAME OF MASS IN THE ApoLogy.” ‘But,’ continues Bel- 
larmine, ‘we do not aecuse the Lutherans of abolishing that 
mass, that is the Communion, but that they have taken away 
the mass, that is the offering and the whole canon. If there- 
fore by the mass they understand the communion, it is a lie 
to say that they are accused ; but if they mean the offering, 
it isa lie to say they are falsely accused.’ The old Jesuit de- 
clares that if the Confessors at Augsburg said that they re- 
tained the mass as Romanists used that word, they lied. And 
he is right. ‘To show that the word mass in the A. C. means 
Romish mass, would not prove that our Confessors retained 
that mass, for history demonstrates the reverse. It would 
prove, just as Bellarmine argues, that they were liars. 

« Loei 1610—1622. (Cotia 1762-—1789), &Confessio Catholica 


163s—1637 (1679) e Dogmata Papalia. 1665. p. 87. 


i Lowi (Cotta) a. 15 { Lib. 1. de Sacramentis. c. 3 
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b. Gerhard’s Reply. 

1. “The Lutherans were accused of abolishing the Com- 
muaion or Supper.” This he proves by a number of cita- 
tions from Romish and other authors. “Our Confessors met 
these slanderers therefore with a denial.” 

2. “We hurl back Bellarmine’s dart. If by the mass he 
means the true mass, it is a lie to say we are not falsely ac- 
cused, for they charge us with abolishing the true mass. But 
if he means the false Mass, and the impious additions to the 
mass, it is a lie to say that we complain that we are accused, 
FOR THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION glories in the abolishing of 
all such additions.” 

3. Gerhard cites some instances from Scripture and Church 
Hlistory, in which words are used in their genwine, in oppo- 
sition to their current sense. The Augsburg Confession “tem- 
ploys the word in its legitimate sense—the Romish additions 
are not retained—but that which we retain is the true mass.” 

4. “All turns, therefore, on our ability to show that what 
we retain in our Church is the true mass. This we prove 
from the institution of sur Lord, the example of the Apos- 
tles, and the primitive practice.”’ 

5. *The name mass is still retained in the constitutions of 
some of our churches, as, for example, in that of Brunswick 
we have the title: ‘Of the mass or Communion.’”’ 

He shows, furthermore, that the Emperor must have un- 
derstood the word in its true sense, that the Confession itself 
defines its meaning most explicitly, and that the authors of 
the Romish Confutation show in their reply that they so un- 
derstood it, and declare that what our Confessors say of the 
mass is “a damnable error.”’* 

II. Tue WirtremberG THEoioatans. (1587.) 

These theologians, in their refutation of Bellarmine and 
IIanson, take the same view of the meaning of the word 
mass in the Augsburg Confession and the Schmaleald Arti- 
cles. (Vera et solida refutatio. Tubingz. 1587. 4to. pp. 
71. 127.) 

I1I. Menrzer,t under the heading “names of the Holy 
Supper,” says, the Augsburg Confession calls it mass, not in 
approval of the Romish superstition, from which it is not re- 
mote; but in the use of Christian liberty, employs the name 


* Coufessio Catholica, 1243, 1244. 


7 Exegesis Aug. Conf, 507. 
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which at that time was very far the most common one, in 
designating this sacrament. 

IV. Scuerzer:* “By .the mass the ancient Christians 
understood no other thing than the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist; in which sense the Augsburg Confession and Apology 
employ the term.” 

V. CaLoviust} meets the “calumnies of the Jesuits” and 
“assaults of the Calvinists,’ with the same facts which have 
been urged by the others. “The word mass was formerly 
employed in the church, as the Augsburg Confession uses it, 
and signifies the consecration and distribution of the Holy 
Eucharist, and not the Popish sacrifice.”’ 

VI. Carpzov anpD Oneartus:{ “The Lord’s Supper is 
also called mass, not with respect to the canon of the mass, 
but to the whole service, whence the A. C. in the third Ar- 
ticle of abuses, presupposing a distinction between the mass 
itself, and the blemishes and abuses of the mass, declares 
that our churches are falsely accused of abrogating the mass.”’ 

Spenser: “The celebration of the holy Supper was, in the 
ancient church, called mass, and this name is also retained in 
the xxivth article of the Augsburg Confession, but not in the 
sense in which the Romish church understands the mass.’’§ 

HorrMaNN G:|| “What the Confessors say of the mass is 
to be understood as meaning the celebration of the Eucharist 
according to Christ’s ordinance.” 

BauMGARTEN §. J.: “In the third article, the accusation 
of abrogating the mass, taking that word as meaning the cel- 
ebration of the Supper, is repelled.” 

It is useless to repeat further the testimony to a fact, which 
has been so constantly recognized in ourchurch. Watcu (J. 
G.),** Matus,jt Bormer,{{ Fever .iy,§$§ and a line of 
writers unbroken to this hour, might be cited to sustain the 
position for which we have contended. 


* Breviarium Theolog. Hulsem. 1687. p. 840. 

+ Commentarius in Aug. Conf. 1646, 4to. pp. 54, 75. 

tisagoge in I. S. p. 664, 668. 1390. 

@ Kinfiltige Erkliirung. (1677) Ausz. von Irmischer. 1848. 904. 

|| Commentarius in Aug. Conf. Tub. 1727. 

{ Erliuterung. Symb. Schr.1761. p. 123. “Messe, von Haltung des 


Abendmals.” 


Introd. in L.S. 1732. p. 361. “ipsa eucharistia ejusque celebratione.” 
7 Syuopsis Theol. Symb. )- 189. “sacramentum Corne.’ t+ Theol. 
Symb. 1751. p. 388. “Canz dominicae celebratio.” 7% Observat. in 


Lug. Conf. 1744. p- Il. “Sac. Caenw,’ 
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We have these at hand, but we confess, we feel humiliated 
that we have seen only too much occasion for dwelling so 
largely already on the evidence of a fact so obvious in itself, 
but which has been so pertinaciously denied, and the proofs 
of which, resistless when clearly seen, have been obscured 
with a care worthy of a better cause. 

It is true the Augsburg Confession is our standard of doc- 
trines, not of church rites, that neither the Reformers nor 
their descendants were bound to adhere to any ceremonies 
which might once have been tolerated by the law of love, 
but which had ceased to have a claim to that toleration. The 
law of love may require the rejection of a thing at one time, 
which it not only tolerated, but defended at another. Change 
the circumstances, and that becomes a making Christ of none 
effect, which at another time was but a loving concession to 
the innocent infirmity of brethren. All rites, ceremonies, 
usages of human origin may, thougheoriginally proper and 
useful, lose their value and beauty in time, may subvert in 
one era what they built upin another. Hence, conformity 
with our fathers in anything confessedly of human origin, is 
not necessary to constitute us their true children. But truth 
is the abiding life of which the noblest outward forms are 
but the mantle. We cannot reject as a diabolical lie, what 
our fathers considered heavenly truth, and yet be their true 
spiritual children. He who affirms that the devils were cast 
out by Beelzebub, the prince of devils, is not a lineal spirit- 
ual son of him who believes they were cast out by the Spirit 
of God. Religious obligations, it is true, are not hereditary, 
but when we retain names which by the testimony of all his- 
tory, and the confession of all mankind, imply certain prin- 
ciples, we are bound, as honest men, either to retain the 
principles with the name, or reject the name with the princi- 
ples. No man is bound by his birth to be a Lutheran; but 
when he accepts and glories in the name as his birthright, he 
binds himself to be the thing which the name implies. But 
what construction of the name of Lutheran can be so wide 
as to make good the defence of those who not only attempt 
to blot and foul our glorious Confession, but to ‘place those 
who regard it with heartfelt love, in the odious position of 
persons not loyal to that Protestantism in which we all have 
such a tremendous stake? “Ie that troubleth his own house 
shall inherit the wind.” 
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ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


fourse of Ancient Geography. Arranged with special re- 
ference to convenience of recitation.. By H. I. Schmidt, 
D. D., Author of “History of Education and Plan of Cul- 
ture and Instruction ;” “A Treatise on the Eucharist,” &c. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 448 & 445, Broadway. 
London: 16 Little Britain.—1860. 


Tue very favorable judgment of this work, expressed to us by a vet- 
eran Educator, President of one of our Colleges, we have found sus- 
tained by our own examination. Itis,in every respect, admirably 
suited to its purpose. The laborious production of an experienced and 
able teacher, growing out of his own wants, it cannot fail to reeommend 
itself to others who need a text book in this department. With the full 
and accurate Geography, it unites much valuable historical matter, 
presents the best Etymological elucidations, and carefully marks the 
quantity of the words which require it. Questions are at the bottom of 
each page, useful in the study of the sections and the examination of 
the teacher. The modern names of ancient Geographical ones are 
carefully given. We recommend this production to teachers in our 
Colleges and Academies, and to all who desire to possess an able manu- 
al of the subjects, of which it treats. 


Caroline Perthes, the Christian Wife. Condensed from the 
Life of Frederick Christopher Perthes. By. Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530 
Broadway.—1860. 


Tue book isan abridgment into one volume of a very extended me- 
moir of the distinguished publisher and patriot, the abridgment, the 
work of an American lady, having been made for the special purpose of 
presenting an attractive and instructive biography of his noble wife, who 
was the daughter of that most worthy Lutheran minister, Matthias 
Claudius, so celebrated as a poet and as the author of those remarkable 
papers which he published, for many years, under the title of “Der 
Wandsbecker Bote.” With this design kept steadily in view, the Amer- 
ican editor presents to the reader’s admiring contemplation, a life-like and 
most winning portraiture of that truly Christian lady, Caroline Perthes. 


This number exceeding our limits, the succeeding will contain a re- 
duced amount of maiter. 
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